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Agriculture. 


THE BOYS ON THE FARM. 


ne Problem as Mr. Shoemaker Sees It. 

corres yndence of The Progremaye Farmer. 
The tendencies of modern inven- 
re towards increasing the city 
qnd decreasing the country popula- 
Too many young men are in- 





tions a 


tion. 

duced to join the army of consumers 
and leave the ranks of producers. 
¢ 


The results are noticeable whereyer 
we have hard times and money is 
Then there are thousands out 


close, a 
of employment and families are com- 
pelled to live in poverty. This is an 


indication that there is something 
radically wrong with the methods of 
agriculturists. The boys are neg- 
lected. They see more signs of pros- 
perity among their city cousins and 
are easily led into the metropolitan 
channels. The gaudy displays of 
apparent wealth make them believe 
that life is more realin the city than 
in the country. 

The evils of the cities are alluring 
pitfalls into which many thousands 
of honest country boys fall before 
they realize their mistake. Some of 
the responsibilities for this condi- 


tion of affairs must rest on the shoul. | 
The instructors in 


ders of parents. 
the district schools and even in some 
of the colleges are largely to blame 
for directly and indirectly sneering 
at men who come from the farm. 
Boys ure taught from many sources 
that munual labor is degrading and 
not characteristic of modern Ameri- 
canism. They see their parents 
struggling on old farms upon which 
former families have failed and be- 
lieve there is nothing in farming. 


The frequent dilapidated condition | 


of rented farms and the small yields 
in comparison with-the days of their 
fathers cause boys to lose faith in 
agriculture. 

In every avenue of life the boys 
notice the results of concerted or 
ganization against the farmer. They 
seethe numerous trusts, great cor- 
porations and combinations of cap- 
ital arrayed against the farmer with 
noapparent better conditions in sight 
for the future. The land produces 
small crops of wheat, corn and pota- 
toes und a combination of buyers or 
aboard of trade corners the market 
and lowers the prices of wheat the 
farmer has to sell and raises the 
charges when he is the buyer. These 
unfuvorable conditions must change 
before the boys will be content to re- 
main on the farm. They must be 
recognized by the present farmers in 
the matter of wages and the future 
of land holdings. 

One of the great evils of farming, 
noted by the boys, is the general loss 
of soil fertility and the consequent 
decrease of crops and land values. A 
crop of corn yielding 50 bushels per 
acre, will remove 31 pounds of phos- 
phoric acid, 67 pounds of nitrogen 
and \0 pounds of potash annually 
from that one acre. If this is kept 
upfor many years without replen- 
ishing the plant food the soil be- 
comes worthless for corn growing. A 
4) bushel crop of wheat takes from 
the soil 24 pounds of phosphoric acid, 
Y pounds of nitrogen and 31 pounds 
of potash. The same land will not 
long remain a prolific wheat field if 
the soilis not replenished. Thiscan 
be done only by using fertilizers con- 
taining the elements of plant food 
taken up by the respective crops. 
Rotation of crops does some good 
ind leaving the land to rest occa- 
‘lonully assists in holding the essen- 
hals of plant food, but annual appli- 
cations of fertilizers is necessary. 

Every farmer should study first 
how to increase his annual yield of 
farm products, and second how to 


where 
What is true of one 
|crop is equally true of another. If 
the land is kept in good tilth so it 
| produces choice crops and the farmer | 
| co-operates with his neighbor in sell- 
|ing products, so as to get the best 
| price, and purchases in such a man- 
|ner as to secure low rates on what 
| he consumes, the boys will see more 
| beauties in the fields of agriculture 
| and stay on the farm. 

| JOEL SHOEMAKER. 


|ment stations in the States 
| corn is grown. 
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FILLING UP THE SILO. 


| Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
| Not only for winter feeding but for | 
|Summer also is ensilage one of the 
_best and most economical food for 
| the dairy cows. Jt looks asif the 
| old-time pasture fields were con- | 
| demned in localities where farming | 
land is expensive. I believe with the 
| owner of alarge fancy dairy, that | 
| where land is worth as much as $100 
an acre it is a losing game to pasture 
}it. Indeed, I believe it would prove 
| So in nine cases out of ten where the 
| land is worth only $65 or $75 per acre. 
Such land is usually located within a 
| pretty reasonable distance of a large | 
city and good dairy market. | 
Now if it is to be made at all profit- 
‘able for dairy purposes it must be | 
\done so through the silo. You can | 
| raise somuch more food on an acre | 
jin this way, and extend the feeding | 
| period over such a long season that, 
you are bound to make a profit if 
| there is any in the business. 
| Ensilage produces a higher and 
|richer quality of milk through the 
|summer season than most pastures. 
| Of course rich, succulent June grass 
| furnishes the best food for this pur- 
'pose, but June is with us only a 
short time. After that the June 
grass grows larger and the pastures 
dry up and lose the qualities that 
/ made the milk so rich earlier. Corn 
|ensilage produces the very best food 
for the cows, and it is better to turn 
the pasture fields into corn fields for 
| filling the silo, ynd raise the hay for 
'additional feeding in another field. 
With good hay, ensilage for coarse 
fodder and a fair proportion of grain, 
| we can raise the finest dairy herd in 
‘the world, and make the milk flow 
not only large but unusually rich. 
_These seem like artificial conditions, 
and I do not doubt but the cows 
would miss the clean, sweet pastures ; 
but the dairy cow today is a machine, 
‘and we treat her asa machine. We 
feed her for the purpose of getting 
the greatest returns from her. There 
is no sentiment in the matter. It is 
purely a business proposition. Some 
people may keep pet cows for the 
sentiment, but farmers and dairy- 
men give the very best treatment to 
their cows because they expect to 
'make money out of it. They have 
found that kind treatment, liberal 
feeding and good care of the cows 
pay in the end. Therefore every 
wise dairyman adopts these rules and 
practices and enforces them on his 
farm. E. P. SMITH. 
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DROUGHT AND CULTURE. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
The comparative success of most 
farm crops this year in spite of the 
worst drought that the country has 
had for many years shows the value 
of improved culture over the old sys- 
tem of neglect. In nearly all in- 
stances where the soil has been well 
enriched with manures and fertiliz- 
ers, and the crop continuously culti- 
vated, the loss has not been sufficient 
to discourage farmers. Indeed a 
normal crop is reported in most parts 
of the country, and a larger crop 
than usual in others. This looks 
very much as if we had at least 


broken the grip and terror of the 


Properly market what he produces. 
The secret of the first lies in the pur- 
chasing and using of fertilizers, and 
the second in co-operating with 
other farmers in securing a profitable 


old-time dry summer, which meant 
the loss of millions of dollars and 
the ruin of thousands of farmers. It 
is the superior methods of culture 


market. A proper mixture of pot- that have gradually been adopted in 
‘sh, phosphoric acid and nitrogen, all parts of thiscountry. Itis really 


the fruit of that campaign of scien- 
tific and intensive farming which 
has been carried on by the Depart- 


Which can be learned by reading re- 
liable agricultural journals and test- 
'ng the soil, will increase the yield 
of corn from 30 to 50 per cent. and 
leave the land in fine cendition for 
the following year. Repeated official 
“xperiments have demonstrated this 


periment stations, and individual 
progressive farmers for the past two 
decades. 


ment of Agriculture, the State ex- | 


a ee . : i 
t the various agricultural experi- 


| Tosum this up briefly, it is the ap- 


plication of plenty of the right kind 


of food to the soil, and then the cul- 


tivation of them sufficiently to keep | 
the crops in excellent condition. | 
Soils must be rich to produce good | 
crops, but waste of fertilizers is not 
what is needed. We can apply too 
much of these to the land so that the 
soil gets clogged, and suffers, as it 
were, from indigestion. It is unable | 
to assimilate the fertilizer and turn 


| it into fit condition for the plants to | 


use. The wise farmer gives to his | 
soil only so much manure as it can 


readily absorb and then keeps the 


soil well stirred to enable the rains 


and sunlight to touch every part of | 
of the land and make them ready for | 
plant use. The cultivation of the 
soil is even of more value than the 
fertilizing, for in too many cuses the 
mechanical conditions of the soil are 
such that neither moisture nor food 
can penetrate it nor in any way be- 
come an integral part of it. Frequent 
cultivation of the soil alters all this, 
and helps the soil to retain the moist- 


ure, and in times of drought enables | 


the plants to draw up moisture from 
the underground reservoirs, Thor- 


ough and constant cultivation of | 


crops this past summer has undoubt- 
edly saved millions of dollars to the 
farmers of the country. 

W. E. Epwarps. 
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SOME ESSENTIALS OF WHEAT GROWING. 





A Successful Virginia Farmer Tells What Ex- 
perience Has Taught Him. 

In the first place wheat should be 

sown on stubble land. It is import- 


ant to recognize at the outset that a | 


very large percentage of farming 
land of this section is not adapted to 
profitable wheat growing. Less than 
fifteen bushels to the acre will not 
pay at the present price of wheat. 
Some of the land especially unsuit- 
able for wheat is land from which 
the nitrogen, humus, and other vege- 


table matter has been exhaused, and | 


land filled with briars and sassafras 
bushes and like filth. Farmers havy- 
ing such land should get a small 
flock of Angora goats and have it 
thoroughly cleaned 
them on it before 

wheat on it. Wheat grows best after 


clover, peas, soy beans or some of | 


the legumes or nitrogen gatherers. 


Still if the land is properly fertilized, | 
good results may be obtained after a | 


corn crop, but the yield of wheat can 
usually be increased by sowing a 
crop of peas at the last cultivation of 
the corn, andif the corn is cut off 
as soon as it is glazed, and shocked, 
which is really the only economical 
method of saving fodder of the peas, 
will make a very good growth before 
frost, but if the corn is left on the 


ground and the blades pulled off and , 
tops cut, the pea crop will be cut} 


short. The stalks will be in the way 
and at least one-third of the value of 
the fodder lost. Next to the right 
selection and proper fertilization of 
the soil, comes the preparation of 
the seed bed. The land should be 
deeply plowed and finely pulverized. 
It must be remembered that all the 
cultivation that wheat gets, it must 


get before it is sowed, and in order 
that the roots penetrate the ground 


properly, so as not to be easily dam- 


aged by winter frosts, and that the 
soil absorb and conserve the moist- 


ure, it is highly important that all 


clods be broken up and thoroughly 
pulverized. This also renders a value 
to all the latent plant food within 
This can best bs done by 
plowing the ground as early as pos- 
sible. then harrow and roll it several 
times until it isin proper condition 
In sowing corn land, be 
wheat 
down on the stalks and plowing in 
with shovel plow is a very poor one 
In the first place 
the land is never gotten into proper muck, soil earth or gypsum, may be | 
shape for the reception of the seed 
Much of the seed is 
covered too deep and rendered un- | 
productive, and the whole job is a 
The re- 
sult is, even on land fairly well fer- 
tilized, usually a poor crop of wheat. 
—Robert Poteet, Bland Co., Virginia. 


the soil. 


before seeding. 


the old method of sowing 


in several reasons. 


by this process. 


botch from start to finish. 
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an Alliance 
| ant in the criminal courts. 


| ties were the farmer’s cash staples. 


by pasturing | 
trying to grow | 


NORTH CAROLINA’S FARM PROSPECTS. | 





Agricultural and Industrial Development go | 
Hand in Hand. | 

The rapid increase in number of | 
cotton mills and development of | 
mining, lumber and otlier industries | 


\in North Carolina is creating new | 


agricultural conditions. Increased | 


demands are being made upon the 


farmer. The market for his produce 

is not only widening and changing, 

but is coming nearer his door. 
A few years ago cotton, tobacco, | 


,and truck for Northern markets, in | 


the East, and cotton, wheat and corn 
in the Piedmont and Western coun- 


Now in addition to these staples, the 
rapid-growing manufacturing towns 
in all parts of the State furnish a re- 
liable cash home market for his gar- | 
den produce, fruit, poultry, milk, | 
butter and all the other so-called by- | 
products, which have so _ long} 
brought prosperity and independence 
| to many Northern farmers. 
The introduction of roller mills in 


in agricultural development. It has 
caused a wonderful increase in acre- 


ern counties. Inthe Piedmont coun- 
ties, it is said, 


These mills have not only driven 
western flour out of the markets ina 


exporting large quantities of flour to 
| States South. 


meet, and large shipments are made 
from the West. 


After looking the ground over 


carefully we are convinced that pros- | 


pects for success in farming at pres- 
ent are particularly bright in North 
Carolina. Opportunities for develop 
ment are increasing. If the farmers 
are quick to grasp them and make 
,earnest, intelligent efforts to meet 
, these new conditions in a spirit of 
progress and thrift, agriculture will 
advance hand in hand with manu- 
facturing and commerce.—Selected. 
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THE RIGHT SORT OF MANURE HEAP. 


Eds, Country Gentleman:—Should 
horse manure be fully exposed. and 
if so, for how long? Or should it be 
stored under shed open on three 
sides? Should the urine from stall 
drains discharge on manure heap, or 
be kept separate in cistern? If the 
‘latter, how should it be used for fer- 
tilizing? i. 

Stockbridge, Mass. 

(Answer by Prof. I. P. Roberts.) 

Horse manure may be fully ex- 
posed for six or eight months, if 
piled two to four feet deep, with 
edges nearly perpendicular, if prop- 
erly cared for. 


when fully exposed. 
—by which is understood the solid 
and liquid droppings, mixed with 


more or less straw or other similar | 


absorbents—is quite porous, contains 
considerable quantities of potential 
nitrogen, and hence heats and fer- 
ments very rapidly. In doing this, 


alarge portion of the nitrogenous 
compounds may be driven off if no} 


pains are taken to arrest them. 


One of the following methods, or 
may be | 
used to arrest the escape of these 
compounds while the manure is be- 
ing broken down, and its constitu- 
énts made more readily available. If 
the manure is solidified or tramped, 
too rapid fermentation may in part 
Adding water to the 
pile also serves to keep the mass cool 
and drive out the air, in the absence | seeding. 
of which fermentation goes on slow- 
And third, absorbents, such as 


better, all three of them, 


arrested. 


ly. 


| arrest and absorb the 


|It should have been said in the be-| twenty-acre field, average 


| seepage. Here it can be easily dipped | field. 
the State is another important factor | 


age of wheat, especially in the west- | 
fully one hundred | ; : 
roller mills are now in operation. | stroyed the germinative power of all tory show that early plowing and 
large portion of the State, but are | 
They have created a | 


} 
local demand for wheat which so far | 
the farmers have been unable to | 


It may deteriorate 
as fast or faster during the summer 
in a covered shed, if not cared for, as 
Horse manure 


tates. Finally, earth may be used to chant, and it will also result in more 
the depth of two or three inches, to permant benefit to succeeding crops 
gases. Iffer-| than when purchased. Besides all 
mentation tends to go on too rapidly, these considerations, it is more easily 
add a quart of salt for each load and | within the competence of most of 
put on more water. our farmers to get it in this way 

Once during the time it might be | than by purchasing it. A word to 
well to overhaul the pile, in order to the wise should be sufficient. Try 
place the outer edges of it in the mid- what we adyise. Prof. Hunnicutt 


dle, that the decomposition may be | said recently : 


fairly equal and complete in all parts. We acre in a 
spot, and 
ginning that the manure should be | plowed and harrowed this acre four- 
piled on ground that has been teen times right along before we quit. 
tramped, or has been made fairly im- | We then planted and cultivated this 


pervious to the passage of water)|acre justas we did the rest of the 


once selected one 


'through it by covering the area to} field, running the rows right along 


be occupied by the pile with pounded | through it. 
puddled clay. Our outdoor rotting! The yield was much more than 
pitis made basin fashion, roughly double any other acre. This has 
grouted and plastered with cement | continued to be true for five yearsin 
mortar. At the edge and lowest all kinds of crops. All through the 
point a cistern holding three or four | growing season, this acre can be dis- 
barrels is constructed to receive the | tinguished as far as you can see the 
All crops grow off quicker 
| out with a pailand returned to the; and yield heavier. ‘Culture is ma- 
pile. A common oil barrel might | nure”’ is true.—Southern Planter. 
well serve the purpose, in lieu of the ie: ares 
|/miniature cistern. WHEAT GROWING. 
Experiments conducted at Cornell The results of trials at the Experi- 
University similar to the method de- ment Station at Stillwater, Okla- 
/scribed above, showed that six homa, and the practical experience 
months’ fermentation in the open de- | of wheat growers all over the terri- 





weed seeds near the middle of the early sowing for wheat have given 
| pile where a sample of the manure | the highest yields and the best wheat, 
was buried in a sack of wire netting. | saysa bulletin from the Oklahoma 
| A large kettleful of earth was heated Station. At the Experiment Station, 
for nearly a day in order to kill the | wheat on ground plowed on July 19 
weed seeds in it. The sample of | yielded a little more than twice as 
manure was mixed with the earth, ‘muchas that plowed on September 
put in a warm place and kept moist. 11, the seeding in both cases being 
No weed seeds appeared. Of course, | done on September 15. The explana- 
| this is but the one investigation, but | tion of this is that the early-plowed 
it seems to point to the feasibility of | land is in condition to absorb and re- 
killing the germinating power of | tain the moisture while that which 
weed seeds in the center of the pile ;) has just been plowed is not in good 
itis probable that they were not all’ eondition for the germination of the 
| killed on the outer edges. | seed. 


ee me 


Wheat seeded September 15 yielded 
37; October 15, 35; and November 
. | 15, 23 bushels per acre. The early 
| In our last issue, we wrote at some | seeding was much less affected by 
| length on the preparation of the land ‘rust than the late seeding. These 
for wheat seeding, and we therein posuits agree with those of former 
| laid stress upon the importance of a) Seeding should be completed 


x s | years. 
| fine preparation of the land asa con-| hefore the middle of October and 
| better results will be obtained from 


| trolling factor in the production of a 
good crop. We think it well to say | seeding from the middle to the last 
a few words more upon this subject, | o¢ September. 


moved thereto by the fact thaton| As to varieties, the hard wheat as 
arule are preferred in the western 


account of the long and _ serious 
drouth through which we have jai of the territory and the soft 
wheats in the eastern. At the sta- 


passed there has been but little if 
any opportunity given for the com. | tion, the highest yield, 44.52 bushels 
| per acre, was obtained from Sibley’s 


mencement of the work of fallowing | 

| the land for the wheat crop. This |New Golden; the lowest from Big 
| is going to cause a great pressure of | English. German Emperor, Turkey, 
| work to be thrown upon the t 
{ 


WHEAT SEEDING. 








: 1 cams | Pickaway, Red Russian, Early Ripe, 
and hands during this and the fol- | Fulcaster, New Red Wonder, Fultz, 
‘lowing month, and the temptation | Missouri Blue Stem and Early Red 
will be great to seed without secur- | Cyawson all gave satisfactory yields. 
ing as fine a seed-bed as should be! ay of these varieties are medium 
We want to say, and to say emphat- early, with but a few days difference 
ically and advisedly, that it will be | in time of heading and ripening. The 
better to seed a little later than one | .464 is all kept up to high standard 
would wish rather than to sow on a by careful selection and grading 
piece of land not in proper condition. ‘each year. If more fanning mills 
Usually, we have fine open weather | \ere used in the preparation of seed 


j 5 f 3e F Novem- | ; 
in the South up to the end of Novem-| Wheat, there would be less complaint 
ber, and if wheat is only seeded upon | o¢ varieties “running out’ and less 


a well-prepared bed before the end o¢ gomand for new varieties. 
of October, it can make quite as EAS 
much growth before winter sets in| THE FARMER AND THE 
as will enable it to go through the | 
winter in good condition for a vigor- | 
/ous growth in the spring. If, how- 
ever, it be seeded on badly prepared 
land, even in September or the early | 
part of October, it will suffer much 
more from the effects cf freezes and 
‘thaws than if seeded later. Few 
'farmers fully realize how important 
is the necessity, not only for a fine 
deep solid bed, but also how neces- 
sary it is that the soil of the bed 
|'should be thoroughly mixed before 
The question debated 
ought not to be is the land fit tosow, 
but whether it can be made more fit 


“RED SPIDER.,’’ 





Laurinburg Exchange. 

A few weeks ago some samples of 
‘‘Red Spider’’ cotton were forwarded 
from this section to the Agricultural 
Department at Washington City. 
The following letter to Hon. John D. 
Bellamy, Congressman from this 
district, is the result of this action. 
As this is a subject in which all the 
farmers of this community must be 
deeply interested. as the principle 
crop seems to be doomed by this in- 
sect we gladly make room for the 
entire letter : 

U.S. DDPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Division of Entomology, 


To the credit of the Alliance it 
can be said that rarely, if ever, has 
appeared as defend- 


and not 
Ten bushels of wheat extra per acre 
can easily be got from a piece of 
land by tillage alone, all other con- 
ditions being the same. This is not 


used to absorb the escaping gases. 
Since horse manure is too dry for 
best results, the urine should all be 
added, and usually, in addition, water 
should be added to the heap until it 
begins to ooze out a little around the 
small trenches at the base of the 
pile. Whatever oozes out, and there | 
| should be some, should be thrown on 
top of the pile with a scoop shovel, 
As the pile is formed, some earth 
should be sprinkled through it, and | 
water added as the judgment dic- 


over and over again by experience. 
Every additional working of the 
land, when in a proper condition to 
work, will make available plant food 
lying inert in the land which other- 
wise will be lost to the crop. 


unduly delay the sowing. | 


mere assertion, but has been proved | 


This | 
food can be got in this way at less | 


Washington, D. C., Aug. 15, 1900. 

DEAR Sir :—I am in receipt of let- 
ters of July 24 and August 11, which 
have been referred to this Division 
by the Division of Vegetable Physi- 
|ology and pathology, together with 
| accompanying specimens. 
The stalks of cotton which you 
| send show the presence of what has 
‘been termed the cotton mite (Tet- 
ranychus gloveri Banks). It isa 
near relative of the so-called red 





cost than from the fertilizer mer- | [CONTINUED ON PAGE 8, 
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‘“¢¢THK INDUSTRIAL AND EDUCATION- 
aL INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE PARA- 
MOUNT TO ALL OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 


or Stats Po.icy,’ is the motto of The | 


Progressive Farmer, and upon this 
platform it shall rise or fall. Serving 
no master, ruled by no faction, cir- 
sumscribed by no selfish or narrow 
policy, its aim will be to foster and 
promote the best interests of the 
whole people of the State. It will be 
true to the instincts, traditions and 
history of the Anglo-Saxon race. On 
all matters relating specially to the 
great interests it represents, it will 
speak with no uncertain voice, but 
will fearlessly the right defend and 
impartially the wrong condemn.’’— 
From Col. Polk’s Salutatory, Feb. 
10, 1886 


Men ofall parties are asked to contribute, the 
editors assuming no_ responsibility whatever 
for opinions expressed. If you find an article 
advocating views of which you do notapprove, 
reply toit. We wish to get both sides of every 
question. Avoid personalities and partisan at- 
tacks: discuss measures, not men; principles, 
not parties. 

DISCONTINU ANCES—Responsible subserib- 
ers will continue to receive this journal unti 
the publishers are notified by letter to discon- 


tinue, when all arrearages must be paid. If you | 


do not wish the journal continued for another 
year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 


Be sure to give both old and new addresses in 
ordering change of postoffice. 





When sending your renewal, be sure to give 
exactly the name on label and_ postoffice to 
which the copy of paper you receive is sent. 





Address all business correspondence to and 
make money orders payable to“ THE PROGRES- 


31VE FARMER, RALEIGH, N.C.,” and not toany | 


ndividual connected with the paper. 


on your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time 
your subscription is paid. Thus 1 Jan. ’00, 
shows that payment has been received up to 
Jan. 1, 1900; 1 Jan. 01, to Jan. 1, 1901, and so on. 
Two weeks are required after money is re- 
ceived before date, which answers tor a receipt, 
can be changed. If not properly changed within 
two weeks after money is sent notify us. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Every tobacco growing reader of 
The Progressive Farmer ought to 
drop a postal to the ‘‘Secretary of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C.,”’ 
for a copy of Entomologist Howard’s 
valuable bulletin ‘‘The Principal In- 
sects Affecting the Tobacco Plant.’’ 
If an agent called on you to sell it at 
25 cents per copy, you would prob- 
ably buy. The fact that you can get 
it free from the Department of Agri- 
culture is no reason why you should 
not have it. 

What will your member of the 
legislature do for better public 
schools? With the fact well known 
that every boy who becomes of age 
after 1908 must be able to read and 
write or be disfranchised, every 
good citizen should use his influence 
to have longer and better public 
schools and better equipped teach- 
ers. Let the legislators know that 
public opinion will sustain them in 
any work for promotion of education 
and better work may be expected. 

Editor Green, of the ‘‘Grand Cir- 
cuit,’’ like Solomon of old, believes 
in the virtues of the rod. From a 
recent issue of his paper, we get this 
item: ‘In another column we print 
a notice of ‘freedom’ by the father of 
a son who does not want to be ‘con- 
trolled.’ We think ita bad prece- 
dent. There is too much hickory 
timber in this country to let a diso- 
bedient 15-year old boy have his 
freedom because he does not like to be 
controlled by his parents. The rem_ 


edy for such boys can be found on‘ 


most any hedge-row.”’ 
-_— a oe 
THE ROUND BALE. 

Here are the two questions again: 
If the American Cotton Company 
does not expect to squeeze unreason- 
able profits out of the farmer, why 
does it refuse to sell its machinery, 
knowing that it can obtain reason- 
able profits? Andif it is willing to 
stand on its merits, why does it use 
deceptive methods—why does it not 
state its claims fairly and squarely 
on the authority of the Company 
and its patrons, instead of paying 


: ° : A ° | 
editors to insert its ads. as editorial 

matter, causing the farmer reader to | 
believe that merely out of regard for | 


the public welfare the editor en- 
dorses the Roundlap? 

If they do not expect to catch you, 
why are they so careful to adopt 
plans that will enable them to do so? 
Somehow, when we see a man bait- 
ing a bird trap, we can’t bring our- 
selves to believe that he is doing it 
entirely in the interest of the birds. 


| with the feet of a centipede. 
| 


democracy are the same. 


RENEWALS—The date opposite your name 


INDEPENDENCE IN POLITICS. 


In the recent State campaign the 
hide-bound partisanship of the aver- 
,age negro voter was the strongest 


LIVE STOCK NOTES. 


| Several months ago the writer 
| made a rash promise to reprint some 


| information about the great National 


argument brought forward for the | Live Stock Association if fen inter- 


| adoption of the Constitutional amend- 
ment, 
| that any manof any color who habit 


ually votes a straight party ticket 


| without regard to men or measures 
is a dangerous voter. But such vot- 
ers are getting scarcer ; the spirit of 
independence is making steady pro- 
gress. Recently Col. W. J. Bryan 
said: ‘I want to emphasize the im- 
portance of independence of opinion 
and action in a country like ours. I 
believe with Senator Wellington that 
| the claims of the country are infinite- 
jly greater than the claims of any 
| party. I believe with him that a 
/man should make his party affilia- 
_ tions suit his convictions, not make 
his convictions suit his party creed.’ 





men are endorsing this sentiment of 
Col. Bryan’s. 
|paign, many old-line Republicans 
‘and Populists broke party ties and 
| supported the Constitutional amend- 


{ 


; ment. 
| a large number of people are begin- 
‘ning to look at 
| King, of King’s Weekly, does. In 
| his last issue he says: ‘‘Independ- 
'ence in politics is simply honesty 
| When any old Republican expresses 
| independence and an intention to vote 
| for some Democrat, the Democrat 
| bosses slobber over him to nausea, 
i; but when some Democrat kicks 
| about some Democratic dishonesty 
|or some figure head candidate, the 
|same bosses want to jump on him 
Inde- 
pendence in politics—honesty—and 
May the spirit of 
| grow until Democrats, Republicans, 
and Populists alike shall realize with 
| Col. Bryan that ‘‘a man should make 
| his party affliliations suit his convic- 
| tions, not make his convictions suit 
his party creed.’’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| - —~G eee > - 
| Read again the letter of Secretary 
| Parker in our last issue; we regard 


-|itas the best Bro. Parker has yet 


| written for The Progressive Farmer. 
Let the Secretary read it to the 
County Alliance. If every member 
of the Order were to enter fully into 
its spirit, we know that re-organiza- 
tion would soon be a condition and 
not a theory. 


——————~<4 < — o 


THE STATE’S RELIGIOUS PRESS. 


The religious press of North Caro- 
lina, it occurs to us, is now at high- 
water mark in influence and ability. 
The Baptists, the largest denomina- 
tion, have a fearless defender of 
their faith, the Biblical Recorder, 
which has reached its greatest pros- 
perity under the editorial manage- 
ment of Mr. J. W. Bailey. The North 
Carolina Baptist, of Fayetteville, is 
also an excellent paper, while the 
editorials of Bro. Johnson, of Charity 
and Children, abound in what plain 
folks call ‘horse sense.’’ The Meth- 
odists are justly proud of the Raleigh 
Christian Advocate, edited by Dr. 
Ivey, a polished Christian gentleman 
and a good newspaper man, and of 
the Greensboro Christian Advocate, 
whose editor is Dr. Crawford, a man 
of piety and power, beloved by his 
people. The North Carolina Presby- 
terian was never better than now. 
For thoughtful editorials that get 
‘Cat the root of matters’’ it is unex- 
celled. But of late the most marked 
improvement has been made in the 
Christian Sun, of Elon College. Prof. 
Atkinson, the editor, is a valuable 
addition to North Carolina journal- 
ism, and we predict increased circu- 
lation and influence for the Sun un- 
der his management. 

And all observant readers of these 
periodicals have doubtless noted the 
growing tendency of their editors to 
insist upon what may be called a 
more practical religion—a broader 
Christianity. They are teaching 
with unusual force that the prin- 
ciples of Christianity cannot be laid 
aside with the benediction after the 
Sunday night’s sermon and assumed 








| bell the following Sabbath. They 
| 
| public affairs Christian principles 
must be put into practice. They are 


tinctive doctrines of their respective 


denominations and the general prin- | 
ciples of theology, but they are also | 


mindful of ‘‘the wickedness in high 


places,’’ for which in all republics, | 
the people—and in our republic the | 
people—are 
The State’s re- | 
ligious press deserves the support of 


_professedly Christian 
really responsible. 


her Christian people. 


and it is a self-evident fact 


* | 
In our own State, many leading | 


In the recent cam- | 


And on the Democratic side, | 


independence | 


again with the ringing of the church | 


|are insisting that in business and in | 


not less diligent in inculcating the dis- | 


it. Ihave to apologize to the one 
man who did write mea very sen. 
| sible letter about it, for not answer- 
ing his letter personally, but I sup- 
pose he has been looking for what 
has no likelihood now of appearing 
|in The Progressive Farmer, and that 


tary for the Constitution and terms. 
| After joining the Association he may 





| be able to work up a similar one 


| among his neighbors. 
| I trust he will do so, and that value 


| of stock, and appreciation of the dif- | 
| ference between dairy and beef cattle | 


| will continue to grow around him 
| until the land becomes fertile of it- 


self with the aid of the cows in pas- 


| gained from the stock and cover— 
| when the grazing is done _intelli- 
| gently. 

Our climate requires that grazing 
lands should be protected at times 
by leaving the roots covered with 


stockmen allow to accumulate on 
the land. This must be observed by 
the man who would keep a pasture 





|/over a heated term is summer or a) 
| 


severe winter. 
IMPROVEMENT IN NEAT STOCK. 
The great cattle ranges seem to be 
| breaking up in the West. 
| try is being settled and the struggle 
| to get as much of the free grass on 


public lands as possible has resulted | 
| in reducing the productiveness of the | 
| In other words, the grasses | 
have been grazed too close year after | 
|year, as we have just mentioned, | 
'and the number of cattle which can | 
be supported must fall off or they | 


| 
land. 


| 


| 


| must be fed on farms. 
| This points to continued higher 


prices in the face of increasing de- | 


| 


;mands from a growing population, 
as wellas the crowding out of the 


| 

| 

| poor scrubs which no one can feed 
| 


| to profitable growth when it comes 
to raising crops and feeding cattle. 
Ascrub turned ona free range and 
foraging for itself may make a profit 
for its possessor, but its opportunity 


of scrubs will soun be forced out or 


to come from the ability to feed 
thrifty stock to early development 
at paying rates. 

The South must have an awaken- 
ing in the line of stock raising, for it 
holds the key to the greatest devel- 


the West is adjusting itself to new 
conditions the South may advance 


tions: the destruction of the cattle 
tick ; the addition of purebred stock, 
mainly sires ; soiling crops and better 


past. 

Those first to see and heed and act 
on these lines will reap the first and 
best reward. Already cattle of good 
breeding are in demand and prices 
advancing. F. E. E. 








—Be ee 
EVERYDAY OPPORTUNITIES. 


Looking over an old scrap-book a 
few days ago, we came across these 
ines: 


“A craven hung along the battle’s 
edge, 

And thought, ‘Had La 
keener steel, 

That blue blado that the king’s son 
hears—but this 

Blunt thing!’ he snapped and flung 
it from his hand, 

And lowering crept away and left 
the field. 

Then came the king’s son, wounded 
sore beset 


sword of 


’ 


sword, 

Hilt buried in the dry and trodden 
sand, 

And ran and snatched it, and, with 
battle-shout 

Lifted afresh, be hewed his enemy 
down, 

And saved a great cause that heroic 
day. ” 


thor, Edward Rowman Sill, ever 





lication or not, but these lines should 
live. About half the people you 
meet are complaining of lack of op- 
| portunities to do the things they de- 
|sire to do. The great fact we all 
|need to grasp is that God does not 
expect us to work with our neigh- 
bor’s opportunities, but with our 
own. An All-wise Master gives the 
opportunity, the material; ours it is 
| to do the best with what is given us. 
‘‘Am I doing this?’’ is the question 
each should ask himself. 

| For example, take the boy on the 
farm, as we have just been writing 
| of schools. 


|ested readers would write me about | 


| he will have recourse to the Secre- | 


tures from both grass and what is | 


| more growth than most farmers and | 
matters as editor | 


The coun- | 


has well nigh passed and the breeder | 


to spruce up and improve his stock | 
so that it can stand the competition | 


opmentin the next few years. Whilst | 


by leaps and bounds in these direc- | 


feeding than has obtained in the) 


And weaponless, and saw the broken | 


public school, he is not to blame be- 
cause he has not a college education. 
He is to blame if he fails to master 
the “three R’s,’’ his history, his 
| grammar, and other subjects taught 
in the country schools. He is to 
blame if he fails to study these as 
honestly and carefully as his more 
fortunate brother would study Greek 
or trigonometry. In short, he is not 


to blame for lack of greater oppor- | 
tunities ; he is to blame if he fails to | 


use his own wisely. 

And how many boys that boast of 
what they could do in some mercan- 
‘tile or other business enterprise 
never think of keeping accounts on 
the farm, of consulting catalogues 
and circulars of different dealers ; of 
studying the growth of crops and 
uses of fertilizers, or of using sys- 
'tem and business principles in the 


production and marketing of farm | 


| products? 

Or perhaps you are one of those 
who deplore the absence of social ad- 
vantages, or of means of training in 
‘debate and parliamentary usage. 

This being so, have you availed your- 


self of the advantages offered by the | 


monthly meeting of the Sub-Alliance, 
or thought of the ease with which 
seven or eight wide-awake boys 
imight start a debating society at 
your school house? 

But we all, boys and older people, 
are continually neglecting these 
'everyday opportunities. We dream 
of doing some great and noble deed. 
The next moment we carelessly 
wound the feelings of a friend, or 
neglect something that might lighten 
the heavy heart or rest the tired 


envy is excited by the success of 
some business man. But we go on, 
without a working knowledge of 


business. 
;and combines. 
take part in Alliance work or other 
plans for self-protection. We howl 
calamity and abuse special privilege 
and every form of injustice on our 
statute books. When election day 
comes, we ‘‘vote ’er straight,’’ and 
swallow down whatever mixture is 
| offered in the party name. 

But these are only a few instances. 
You will recall others. They merely 
go to show how often we, envious of 
our brother with the five or the ten 
talents, bury our own in the napkin 
and reproach the Great Master be- 
cause He.does not give us greater op- 
| portunities. 

But an answer, ringing down 
through twenty centuries of time, 
comes tous: ‘Be thou faithful over 
a few things and I will make thee 
ruler over many.’’ 


Bro. T. B. Parker, Secretary of the 
State Alliance, will address the peo- 
ple on Alliance issues and re-organi- 
zation at Bay Leaf, Wake county, 
Tuesday October 9th. Let every- 
body attend. It is hoped that the 
Alliance will be re-organized at this 
place. 


eee em UL 


“THE WORLD'S WORK.” 


It is announced that Walter H. 
Page, the famous North Carolina 
editor and literateur, is to be the 
editor of anew magazine soon to be 
launched in New York. ‘‘The World’s 
Work,’’ which Mr. Page is to edit, is 
to be a first-hand magazine of human 
progress dealing with living issues, 
considering conditions and facts, 
rather than theories and fiction, 
will stimulate the active en- 
courage those who do and _ not 
dreim. We shall watch the career 
of Mr. Page, as we ever have with 
deep interest, and shall look for suc- 
cess to him in this new undertaking. 
|The magazine will be published by 
Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co., 34 
Union Square, New York. 


~ ~~ oe 





We do not know whether the au- | 


wrote anything else worthy of pub- | 


If he canattend only the | 


THE COAL STRIKE. 
| The general strike which began 
| two weeks ago in the coal mines of 
| Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
| Seems as far as ever from termina- 

tion. While a hundred thousand 
| miners are idle and their leaders con- 
| tending and the mine owners unwill- 
ing to yield any point, many more 
| poor women and children are at the 

verge of starvation, and this view of 

the situation is indeed growing more 
{and more alarming. When and how 

this will endis not known. What the 
|Spirit of greed and oppression will 
yet accomplish for American insti- 
tutions, who can tell? 


sort to arbitration in such cases, that 

| the trouble could be righted without 
the enforced suffering of the inno- 
cent. 


~~ ee 
Economy is a first mortgage on 
wealth.—Josh Billings. 


body of some one, old and weary. Our | 


| tablishment of a Reform School for |. ouig supply all the best agricul. 
Such a school | 


the foundation principles of our own | 
We complain of trusts) 

| 
But we refuse to) 


The Thinkers. 
IF THEY ONLY COULD. 


| When the qualified voters of the 
| city and county, without respect to 
| 5 . . %5: . 

| political predilections or affiliations, 


| undertake to say whoshall represent | 


| them in the administration of the 
| public affairs of the county, it is 
reasonable to expect that their voice 
will be potent. The people can al- 
| ways be trusted when they get to- 
| gether in their sovereign capacity 
and say what they want and show a 
disposition to have it. They seldom 
| make a mistake when they have full 

liberty to exercise their judgment, 
'though they make a mistake when 
| they suffer a small coterie of politi- 
‘cians to do their thinking for them 
/and to impose upon them candidates 
inot of their own choosing.—San 
Antonio Express. 
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STATE REFORM SCHOOL. 


It isasad and striking fact that 
the criminal prosecutions of boys 
under age are five per cent. greater 
than they were a few years 
|The remedy lies in the home and 
schools. These are the only forces 
which can touch  influentially 
youthful criminality. 

Here is another sad and startling 
fact. The imprisonment of youth- 
ful criminals serves to increase 
rather than diminish criminality 
among adults. This is because the 
boy in his prison life is thrown with 
the older and more hardened crimi- 
nals. He goes out into society im- 
bruted rather than reformed. The 
remedy can be found only in the es- 


youthful criminals. 
is called for by the best interest of 


general. 


and practicable? The United States 
Government officially states to for- 
eign nations that in 88 Reform 
Schools in 40 States 75 per cent. of 
the inmates are reclaimed. 


6,000 boys and girlsannually. What 
is being done in other States can 
be done in North Carolina. 

The establishment of a Reform 
School in North Carolina cannot be 
safely delayed any longer. Let our 
friends of the movement from now 
until the meeting of the Legislature 


that there cannot be any effective 
opposition to the movement when 
the time for action shall come—Ral- 
eigh Christian Advocate. 


POLITICS AS A BUSINESS. 


Taking his text from a notorious 
‘‘boss’’ who declared in a public in- 
vestigation, ‘‘I am working for my 
pocket all the time,’’ the comptroller 


wise and truthful words of those 
who make merchandise of public 
functions. His strictures touch two 
classes, the people who sell privileges 
and the people who buy them. 

Practical politicians maintain that 
offices should be held by members 
of that party in power. What is 
more natural than that, if the party 
has other favors to grant, they 
should be bestowed upon its friends? 
It is easy to draw up the specifica- 
tions of a contract, for instance, 
that the work or trade shall go to 
some ohne who controls many votes 
or contributes liberally to the cam- 
prign fund. To men whoare scrupu- 
lously honest in other affairs of life, 
such an arrangement seems ‘good 
politics.”’ 

But the business men who are not 
in the ring have to meet this illegiti- 
mate competition. They hesitate to 
expose it, for fear of incurring offi- 
cial ill-will. If they did protest, 
they might not be able to prove that 
they had been treated unfairly, and 
it would be alleged that they were 
|only airing a private grievance. 





| So they are tempted to tolerate and | 
| profit by corruption—to seek future | 
'your votes are asked to keep some 


, /men in Congress or put others in. 
The boss finds the corporations | = : 
If it is worth a} 
| few dollars to a dry-goods merchant | 


| favors by refraining from opposing 
| she boss. 

| 

| still easier prey. 


|to be allowed to pile packing-cases 
on his sidewalk, it is worth many 


controlling legislators who may at 
any moment—unless ‘‘fixed’’—ob- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| struct its business. 
| 


let alone. 


| cause voters are ignorant, indifferent 
|}or cowardly. ‘*Publicity’’ is sug- 
| gested as a remedy. Ultimately it 
| will stir the public conscience, and 
| that awakening would be as fatal to 
}any other blackmailing boss as it 
, was to Tweed and his gang.—Youth’s 
| Companion, 





| to the several boot and shoe de 


| thus form a miniature 
| trade,’’ which will prove a source of 
| mutual benefit. A small assessment 


State and church and humanity in | 


~ a ; ae 1 é e 
Is the Reform School practical and | ing ut seashore or mountain.—Ar. 


| thur B. Smith, Salem Co., N. J. 


This | 
means the restoration of more than | 


| to farmers. 
so read; think, talk, work, and pray | 





of New York City has said some) 
| tative next December. 





Such abuses arise and flourish be- | 


BENEFITS OF CO-OPERATION, 
Business men in other lines fi 
advantageous to co-operate, 
should not farmers? Fertilizers. mill 
feed, coal, machinery, in fact all im 
plements can be purchased in om 
lots, sometimes 40 per cent below 
retail prices. Conversely, when 
farmers by co-operation can Market 
their produce in car lots, they can 
again eliminate middlemen’s profits 
When a committee of farmers om 
go on the exchange and deal in goods 
in lots of several carloads, they more 
readily obtain advantageous que ita. 
tions than can the individual ¢ 
from the village retailer, 
While co-operative stores have 
many good features, it is ofttimes 
better to obtain discounts from e 
ing. stores. Thus: 


nd it 
Why 


armer 


xist- 
Send proposals 
alers, 
grocers, clothing and dry goods 
merchants, etc., to bid for the trade 


of your organization. For instance. 


| Say to them, ‘‘We control 100 famj. 
| lies ; our trade in your line will prob- 
| ably amount to from $5,000 to $10,000 
; annually. What discount from regy. 
®8°-| lar prices will you allow our mem. 


| bers if we divert our trade to your 


store?’’ Competition usually prompts 
them to bid low for a block of trade 
like this. 

No organization should omit the 
advertising board, which should je 
hung in the meeting room. When 
any farmer wishes to buy or sel] 
horses, seeds or any of the various 
supplies that farmers obtain from 
each other, he can jot it down and 
‘board of 


tural and scientific papers and maga- 
zines. It would also permit the 
chartering of a train or steambout 
and provide occasionally a day’s out- 


: ee see : 

During the next six weeks the 
farmer will see more of his member 
of Congress and the candidates who 
aspire to that position than during 
the two years which will follow. 
During those six weeks, as he comes 
in contact with the aforesaid candi- 
dates, will be a good opportunity to 
call their attention to several mat- 
ters demanding the attention of Con- 
gress, which are of special interest 
There is the matter of 
an increase in postal facilities in the 
rural districts. Many sections are 
enjoying these improved facilities; 
many more ought to. Then there is 
the question of post checks, to pro- 
vide for sending money through the 
mails more conveniently and safely 
than is possible under present condi- 
tions. The Grout bill, providing for 
the suppression of the traffic in cleo, 
colored to imitate butter, will be 
acted on by the House of Represen- 
Ask the can- 
didates to give a distinst pledge that 
if elected they will vote in favor of 
that bill. Another important thing 
is the question of the Trusts. All 
the parties have anti-trust planks in 
their platforms. more or less em- 
phatic. Pin the candidates down to 
an emphatic promise that they will 
actively support proper legislation 
for the regulation or suppression, as 
may be most expedient, of the Trust 
evil. Platform promises are good 
as far as they go, but they don’t g° 
very far unless legislative bodies 
back them up with decided action 
enforced by the Executive power. 
The Trust interests can well afford 
to smile at platform denunciations 
so long as the Trusts themselves are 
well enough entrenched in Congress 
to stave off any effective action by 
that body. The foregoing are all 


matters of special interest to the 
| farmer, which require and should 


have Congressional action to make 
them effective. The time to impress 
Congressmen and would-be Congress- 
men with the fact that the farming 
interests need and demand certaiD 
remedial legislation, is just whe? 


These matters are not partisan, inas- 
much as they are not tenets confined 
to any one political party, and the 


soll : Aecsiagicnah. 'P. F. therefore does not violate its 

dollars to a corporation to be on) : t ix in 
j hcaodl Ro ee she ; to mix 

| good terms with the man or machine | “ oll established rule not 


partisan politics, by calling attention 


| to these point just at this time, whe? 
The coporation | 
may not wish special privileges, but | 
aie | it must pay for the privilege of being | 
A rigid law | ; ” 7 

s | 
should be enacted compelling a re- | 


they can command the most effective 
consideration.—Practical Farmer. 
—_—~p + = + 

An industrious farmer occupies & 
more dignified place in the scale 0 
beings, whether moral or political, 
than a lazy lounger, valuing himsel 
on his family, too proud to work, 
und drawing out a miserable eX}* 
tence by eating on that surplus of 
other men’s labor which 1S the 
sacred fund ef the helpless poo!:— 


| Thomas Jefferson. 
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State N ews. 


~ WHAT TAR HEELS ARE DOING. 

sf the State Press—Drops of Turpentine 

_ 2a ins of Rice From the East—Clusters 
us pen sand Tobacco Stems From the 
ws North—Stalks of Corn and Grains 
of Wheat From the West— 
Peanuts and Cotton 
Seed From the 
South. 


The State fair is Oct. 22nd, to 27th. 

Jacob Lawson, living three miles 
south-east of town, lost a barn of to- 
pacco by fire a few nights since. 

Mrs. F. A. Woodward, of Wilson, 
formerly Mrs. W. H. Holloman, of 
Raleight gives $1,000 to the Meth- 
odist Orphanage here. 

Newbern J ournal: Mr. Jacob 
Koonce of Jones county is credited 


average shipment of pine wood is 24 
cars a week. This wood 


| 


goes to 


| Gastonia, Lowell and Charlotte. It 


| is delivered on the cars at Grover at 
$1 per cord. The Fire Tan Clay Man- 
ufauturing Company, of which Mr. 
| M. T. Turner is man: iger, Ships about 
12 cars of clay every week to Clay- 
ville, Virginia. 

Winston Sentinel: Rev. Dr. F. H. 
Wood, presiding elder of the Greens- 
boro district, was kicked by his 
horse Sunday afternoon on the knee, 





with having sold two bales of cotton | 


at 101 cents which he has held for 


17 years. 
Canton flannel isnow manufactur- 
ed by the Revolution Cotton Mills of 


Greensboro—the first of this class of | 
coods ever manufactured south of | 


New England. 
Rey. R. H. Cline, of Cherryville, 


had two sons bitten by a mad dog | 


Tuesday. He took them to Charlotte 
where a mad stone was applied. The 
stone adhered to one boy’s arm for 
an hour when it fell away.—Ex. 
Durham dispatch, 5th: On Tues- 
day Mr. 


Washington Duke called | 


‘ing last Tuesday. 


President Kilgo into his office and | 


presented to him $100,000 for Trinity | 
Colleges endowment fund. This com- | 
pletes the first half million from Mr. 
Duke to Trinity College. 

The Times Mercury: Fred Aber- 


| 


neathy returned Monday from a trip | 
over into Ashe county. He brought) 


with him 9 head of horses and 25 
head of fine cattle. The cattle 
weighed 21,000 pounds. He will 
keep the horses and ship the cattle. 

Dr. Hunter McGuire, who was 
Stonewall Jackson’s medical direc- 
tor, died at his home near Richmond 
last Wednesday morning from the 
effects of a stroke of paralysis sus- 
tained six months ago. Dr. Mc- 
Guire was one of the most eminent 
surgeons in the south.—Ex. 
Winston-Salem dispatch, 5th: Mr. 
R. J. Reynolds, 
Reynolds Tobacco Company here, 
today offered to give one thousand 
dollars toward the erection of the 
Mills’ Memorial work shop at the 
Thomasville Baptist Orphanage when 
that institution raised $4,500. 


The hospital of the Confederate | 


Soldiers’ Home at Raleigh is com- 
pleted, with the exception of the 
plumbing. The home occupies some 


president of the) 


| 


{ 


of the buildings which were first oc- | 
cupied in June, 1861, for this, it is | 


said, was the first regular hospital 
in the Confederate States.—Ex. 


Cleveland Star: 


& Co.. 
Gantt and Will Limerick sustained 


at Belwood, Messrs. M. N 


scaffold. They were laid up for 


now. They fell a distance of 18 feet. 


'them, passing in continuous droves | 
from 11 to 1 o’clock and going north- 
While working | 
on a new building for M. P. Gantt | 


| being too close to him, 


the wound being so painful that he 
was obliged to cancel an appoint- 
ment. He turned the animal out to 
graze and as he passed him he play- 


| fully kicked up his heels. Dr. Wood, 


was hit on 
the knee. 

Goldsboro Headlight: A double- 
header freight train on the Carolina 
‘and Northwestern Railroad was 
| wrecked at the yard limits in Lenoir 
| Tuesday morning. Engineer J. W. 
Palmer, jumped and was caught un- 
der a flat car of lumber and instantly 
killed. The fireman escaped injury 
|A colored fireman on the second 
engine, Sam Greer, was painfully 
bruised. 


Monroe Enquirer: A little two 
year-old child of Mr. Daniel Walkup 
of Jackson township, died of poison- 
Mr. Walkup is 
building a house and one of the work- 
men had some tablets which he was 


taking and the little child got them. 
‘and swallowed several of them and | 
‘died in a very short time. 


We are 


‘unable to learn what drug the child 


took. 
Salisbury dispatch, 5th: 
caucus of Populists held here today 


|A. C. Shuford was nominated for 


Congress from the Seventh district. 
It is now a three-cornered fight. 
Holton says he won’t come down; 
Shuford states he is in to stay. The 
caucus sends delegates to the Middle- 
of-the-Road convention at Raleigh 
next week and endorses Barker and 
Donnelly. 

Tarboro Southerner: This morn- 
ing Dr. A. B. Nobles brought to the 
Southerner office two stalks of cot- 
ton, one of which had taken the 


second growth, and was fullof young | 
other | 
'stantly killed near 

' depot Saturday night. 
‘from Durham, arriving on the local 
| but expected to go to Charlotte on 


bolls and blossoms. The 
showed no new bolls, but a few blos- 
soms were to be seen, along witha 
few empty bolls from the first pick- 
ing. There was no cotton on either 
of the stalks. 

Monroe Journal: Those who kept 
late hours Friday night tell of an 


| unusual occurrence in the passing of 


numerous flights of birds. The birds 
were about the size of apigeon, with 
a white breast and dark sides and 
back. There were thousands of 


east. They were flying low over 
the house tops, sometimes darting 


‘“:| down around the electric lights and 


/among the wires. 
painful injuries by a fall from a/| 


Greensboro dispatch, 5th: 


‘for refusing to register negroes in 
the August elections has been set 


“Will there be any celebration of ¢4, next Monday in the Federal 


the 120th anniversary of the Battle | | Court. 


of King’s Mountain? If so what will | 
it be?’ writes Mr. W. E. White. of | 
Avilla, N.C. Some of our readers | 
might do well to think over this 
matter and devise some plan for an 
appropriate celebration of this im- 
portant event.—Cleveland Star. 
Monroe Enquirer : 


his pasture last Friday by a vicious 
Tam and knocked down and hada 
thigh broken. 
Drs. J. A. Austin and W. D. Pember- 
ton. Mr. Lemmond is a man of 
Wonderlul vitality and is doing well. 


Morganton News: In cutting a 
tree near the ‘ie of ex-Sh¢riff 
“uckey’s new residence a few days 


a 


89 Some workmen found imbedded 
In the tree a large rifle ball. Judg- 
‘ng from the°number of rings from 
the bark to where the ball was found, 
‘thad been in the tree for over 100 
years, and is supposed to have been 
Shot out of a rifle during the revo- 
lution. 

Orange (C ounty Observer: The 
daughter of a former Secretary of 
Agriculture owns and operates a 
“uccessful telephone service in Ashe- 
Ville, N.C. She has a thoroughly 
quipped, up-to-date plant, is making 
money, and the management, self- 
Conducted, is so efficient and prompt 
that there is rarely acomplaint from 
the patrons. 

Cleveland Star: Grover is devel- 
oe a fine shipping point and 
m= sre road business at that point is 
; favy. The genial depot agent, 
". J. E. North, tells us that the, 


| 
| 


Hunter L. Wall and J. T. 


Thompson of Winston, W. L. Roper | 


and R. O. Fry of Montgomery county, 


J. A. Perry and William Powell of 
|'Burke county. The bill charges 
Thompson with turning down twen- 
'ty-four negroes; Wall, twelve; 
Roper, four; Fry, seven; Perry, 
seven ; and Powell, nine. 


Mr. C. Q. Lem- | 
mond, an old and well known citizen | 
of Vance township, was attacked in | 


The bone was set by | 





counties, 


Sanford Express: Two hundred 
and fifty sheep were recently shipped 
from Sanford to a sheep ranch on 
the Southern Railway in Virginia. 
They were picked up from the farms 
of Moore, Chathum and Huarnett 
and as they were in poor 
condition the ranchmen purchased 
them fora mere song. After graz- 
ing in the Shenadoah Valley fora 
tew months these sheep will sell for 
$5 and $6 apiece. Every summer the 
farms of this section are stripped of 
their sheepin this way. Shipments 
of cuttle are also occasionally made 
from this section to cattle dealers in 
the Old Dominion. 

Statesville Landmark : 
who is operating 
mill near Cooleemee, Davie county, 
added a genuine curiosity to the 
Landmark's stock Saturday. In cut- 
ting a poplar log 2% feet in diame- 
ter, last week, Mr. Saunders’ saw 
struck and cut into the handle of an 
old-fashioned steel fork. The fork 
had been broken just at the handle 
and years and years ago the broken 
handle had been stuck into the ten- 
der bark of a young popular. This 
had grown around and covered it. 
The tree was perfectly sound and 


Mr. R. M. 


Saunders, a saw 


the iron was found just at the heart 


of the tree. One piere of the iron 


handidie still init the wood covering | 


/placed ina box in a closet in Miss 
| Lawrence’ 


The | 


._|trial of the six registrars indicted 
several days, but are at work again | 


General News. 


on it when taken out of the plank. 
The tree was cut in the South Yad- 
kin river bottom, near where Hunt- | 
ing creek empties into the river, and | 
far from any house. Those who) 
have a speculative turn of mind can 

decide how the broken fork handle, | 
as it seems to be, got into the young 
poplar, and how long ago that was. 





SPARKS FROM THE WIRES. 





Count Waldersee cables 
China that the situation is becoming 
graver. 


® an average crop of 200 bushels to the 
King’s Weekly: <A bird dog be-' acre. It is estimated that this year’s 

longing to J. 8. Williams, of Stand-| harvest will came close to four thou- 
ard went mad last week. After run-| sand carloads.—The Cotton Plant. 
ning his master into the house, the Fire 
dog left home and took in the neigh- 
borhood. At Wm. Serman’she bita 
pig, at A. C. Hemby’s a dog and 
then went to Standard, biting several 
hogs on the way. At Standard he 
was shot at several times. After 
scaring J. 8S. Elks and J. H. Cobb, he 
went off and after biting several 
other dogs, was killed by Thomas | 
Norman. 


yesterday practically de- 
and elevators on the Atlantic dock 
Brooklyn, causing a loss of $100,000 
to buildings and contents. 
warehouses are owned by the Brook- 


/born in the State, Idaho’s 
suffrage law took her in, while her 
husband, a native of China, is barred | 
from the franchise. 

Albert T. Patrick, a lawyer, 
Jones, the valet of William Rice, the 


Wilmington Messenger, 4th: Yes. 
terday morning about 1 o'clock four 
prisoners, two young white men and 
two negroes, broke jail. After get- 
ting out of their cells they climbed 


through the ceiling to the attic and +775 . : 
| ss = : : Texas millionaire who died suddenly 
let themselves through a transom 


in New York Sunday before last, | 


close up under the eaves of the build- have been arrested in that city, | 
‘s sy; 


ing. They let themselves to the 


ground by tying their hammocks — : 
= a a “** checks drawn by the late millionaire. 


from | 


‘lyn Wharf and Warehouse Company. | 


charged with forging signatures to | 


COTTON SPINNERS IN LINE. 





PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 2.—At a meet- 


ing of delegates from the Southern 
Cotton Spinners’ 
city today, which was well attended, 
the prevailing prices of raw cotton 


| and spun yarns was discussed with a 
Kansas boasts of potato field forty | committee of the Y 


|miles long, from which is produced | Association, which latter 


Association in this 


Merchant’s 
control the 


arn 


| Selling on commission of Southern 
yarns, as the Spinners’ Association 
controls sales of the manufactured 
| goods. 
| the products of Southern mills will 
stroyed the large grain warehouses | be adopted, which will be binding on 
»| practically all Southern mills. 


A new schedule of prices of 


The prices fixed at last year’s meet- 


The ing when the price of cotton was 
6% cents, 


were No. 
18% cents; 


30 2-ply warps 
at the present price of 


A chinese woman voter, Mrs. Ti, cotton on the same ratio would put 
Di, of Idaho, will vote as an Ameri- | No. warp 2-ply at about 22% cents 
ican citizen at the fall election. Being | per pound and an advance in other 
woman | 


| grades proportionately. 
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| lations enforced 


pensaries, as Mr. Kelway sums them 
up, are: The sale of pure liquors 
only, in small quantities only, by 
salaried officers only, to respectable 
adults only, between the hours of 
sunrise and sunset only, and the 
absolute prohibition of drinking on 
the premises. Thus treating is done 
away with, loafing is done away 
with, and the pushing of sales to 
further the personal interests of 
dealers is done away with. The dis- 
pensary officers have no interest 
whatever in the amount of the sales. 
They sell the liquor in quantities, 
not less that half-pint nor more than 
two quarts to a single person ina 
single day, upon written and signed 
applications recorded in a public 
book. Noone who signs these ap- 
plications, however, is required to 
pretend that he desires the liquors 
for medicinal purposes. The regu- 
are merely to pre- 
| vent sale to disreputable persons, to 


THE DISPENSARY IN SOUTH CAROLINA. minors, or to those who might be 





The claim made by the advocates | 


and Of the dispensary system in South | 


Carolina, and it isnow ‘‘universally”’ 


/regarded as an improvement upon | 


the license system, has been practi- 


‘cally sustained by the vote at the | 


recent primaries. Of the five Gub- | 
ernatorial candidates at the first pri- 


| 


| Lawrence, a 
| Mrs. N. M. Lawrence, 
At the 


‘in gold had been taken. 


end to end, and making one end fast 
to a wooden bar which was over the 
transom. The hammocks were found 
hangging yesterday morning just as 
the prisoners had left them. 
Charlotte Observer : 


/mary not one stood fora return to 
| the old system. Four championed 
America is expected to be the largest | the continuance of the Gispensary, 
eves bnown. Tho Nortionitend ex. | and fa complete prohibition. The 
' | perts predict from 80,000,000 to 100,- | vote that was polled indicated that 
Miss Lizzie 000,000 barrels, which will be a sup- fifty-seven thousand citizens ap- 
daughter of Mr. and : en y i oroved of the dispensary as the best 
is tae aad ply of more than one barrel for every | pen of the ij a panera 
eng? who ‘ve & inhabitant of the United States.— | SOT ae re 
900 South Tryon street, discovered The Cotton Plant. Oct. 6 |tion, while thirty-four thousand | 
Sunday that she had been robbed of | The United we ei isi t asked that even the dispensaries be 
$120 in gold. This money, together | h: wit as wee a wet oa ae ear | closed, and that no liquor whatever | 
with $40 in silver and bills, had been ee ee et ee ee ee a legally sold within the | 
‘hundred yards from Beaufort on the | | State. At the second primary held | 

coast of this State, where a biologi- I : 


cal laboratory will be established At | 
least $10,000 will be expended there 
for that purpose. This will afford , 
many excellent advantages to the 
natural science students and teachers | 
of our State.—Elon College Weekly. | 


Miss Mary Johnson, the young) 


—News and Observer. 
This year’s apple crop in North 





s room. About ten days 
ago she missed the key to the box 
and diligent search has not enabled 
her to find it. Sunday she picked up 
the box and found that the top had | 
been wrenched off and that the $120 | 
The $40) 
in silver and bills was not stolen. | 
The matter has been reported to the | 
police, who are at work on the case. 
Mr. D.H. MciIn.- | 
was almost in-| 
the passenger 
He had come 


| two leading candidates should be the | 
| party nominee (as no one had a ma- 
| jority of the whole vote at the first 
| primary), the dispensary candidate 
| Was again successful. The advocates | 
, of the Gothenburg system, who have | 


been led by press despatches to be- 
authores, made famous by the two | jjeve its south Carolina analogue a 


books, ‘‘Prisonersof Hope” and ‘To | failure, need no longer take the atti- 
Have and to Hold,” is a Baptist and | | tude of apology for the Dinmiaan'| 
a member of the _ First Baptist | experiment. The verdict given in 
church of Birmingham, Ala. She | gouth Carolina represents the views | 
once belonged to Dr. McArthur’s | of practically all the white voters at 
church, Calvary, of New York. She ejections in which partisan consider- | 
is a gentle, modest woman and her | /ations in no way affected the result, 
stories are having a phenomenal and it shows what the people of the | 
sale,—N. C. Baptist. State think of the dispensary after | 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 29.—Impor- | seven years’ experience. 
tant news came from China at the ginning the dispensary was opposed 
end of the day, which in itself tends 
to advance materially the efforts for | 'wing of the Democratic party, and | 
several cars pulled up to makea ® final seltlement. China has ac- | | its enforcement was at times almost 
shift. Thinking the train was leay- cepted the suggestions of the United | paralyzed by hostile decisions of dis- | 
ing Mr. McIntosh grabbed at one of States contained = the answer to trict and circutit judges of the Uni- 
the cars, and, missing the steps, fell the German proposition and has be | ted States Courts. One of these de- 
on the rail. His neck was broken, $@2 voluntarily the punishment of | cisions, it will be recalled, went so | 
his head crushed and a hand mashed the reactionary Chinese leaders who 
off. Parties nearby pulled him off Were responsible for the Pekin out- 
the rail, but life was gone. Mr. Me- | T&ses. oo eae 
Intosh was 38 years old and leaves a , ROLLING EXPOSITION BURNED AT KING- 
wife and three children. STON. 
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STRIKE IN COTTON MILLS. 


The fight is on between union labor | vate | 
and non-union labor in the cotton car of the North Carolina Exposition | 
mills of North Carolina. Company, belonging to that State, | 

This question has precipitated a burned here this morning. William 
strike at Haw River and asa result Bason, manager, and his assistant 
three mills are idle and upwards of , Were awakened by a watchman and eA 
800 operatives are thrown out of barely escaped with their lives. The | ‘ a 2 din Comamciies tiahae 
work. The mills which have shut c#r contained exhibits of the mineral | - 10n O 1e — : ° is isa 
down by reason of the strike are the and agricultural resources of North | ichtnagresians and bia Pe bs ey 
Cora Manufacturing Co., the Thos. Carolina. | a Res Meh 5 rg Se 
H. Holt Manufacturing Co. and the | otiiee shoeh of ocatgiate pues 
arr egeter wary ii The mill The Kissing Hero Says Dewey Did Not Sink tion. 
owners in Alamance, the leading tex- 


the Spanish Ships. THE 
tile manufacturing county in the 


Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 4.—| 
Dewey did not sink the Spanish ves- 

State have decided to meet the labor 

question face to face. There are 25 


sels at Manila, either before or after 
breakfast. At least Lieutenant Hob- | recently received from 
cotton mills in Alamance county and son, Merrimac Hobson, Hobson, the | J. 3 
the following notice was posted yes- 
terduy by very near all of them: 


Salisbury Sun: 
tosh, of Jonesboro, 


the fast mail. He was bound for | 
Chester, 8. C., where he was to take 
a position in a cotton mill. Mr. Mc- 
Intosh was at Vogler’s restaurant, 
where he had purchased a lunch, 
when the fast mail’s engine and 


| liquor, shipped into the State by the 
carload, could be retailed in the 
| original packages without let or 
‘hindrance, because South Carolina 
: x . \|did not prohibit the liquor traffic, 
Contained Exhibits of North Carolina | : 2 
Products. |and therefore was not exercising ‘‘a 

Kinaston, O., Oct. 1.—The private | police power in its attempt to close 
dramshops. The United States Su- | 
preme Court brushed away all the 
subtleties by a unanimous decision, 
and made the thorough enforcement 
of the dispensary system practica. 
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HOBSON'S OPINION. 





DISPENSARY IN NORTH -CAROLINA. 


McKelway, of Charlotte, N.C., 


hero of a thousand occulations, says respecting the dispensary system in 


so, and Hobson ought to know. He his State. Over a year ago Mr. Me. 
NOTICE says the hulls of the fleet when the Kelway described the North Caro- 
Whereas, recent "developments ships had been raised and taken to lina system in our columns, and his 


have shown that this mill cannot be 
operated with that harmony between 
the owners and the operators there- 
of, which is essential to success and 


Hong Kong for repairs; he superin- 
tended the repairs, and says that 
these hulls were uninjured below the 
water line and that the Spaniards 


collectively the inquiries he keeps 
receiving from our readers in 
number that he cannot answer them 


such 


to the interest of all concerned so opened the valves and scuttled individually. The North Carolina 
long us the operatives are subject to themselves, presumably tosave their system dispensary movement, he 


interference by outside parties, this 
is to give notice that on and after 
the 15th day of October, 1900, this 
mill will not employ any operative 
who belongs to a labor union, but 
will be run by non-union labor only. 

The operatives who object to the 
above, and will not withdraw from 
labor unions, will please consider 
this as a notice and vacate any house 
and premises belonging to us which 
they may now occupy, on or before 
the 15th day of October, 1900,—Ral- 
eigh Post. 


ships from falling into the hands of 
the the enemy. 

‘“‘And what in your opininion,”’ he 
was asked, ‘‘was the direct cause of 
the foundering of the vessels?’’ 

“Oh, the Spaniards pulled out the 
plugs and opened the valves and 
sank the ships themselves. Our 
shell fire did very little damage.’’ 

‘“‘Then they were uninjured below 
the water line?”’ 


points out, has never been embar- 
rassed by the opposition of any poli- 


nized prohibition sentiment because 
the dispensaries have never been ad- 
vocated in towns or counties where 
local prohibition was in force. There 
has never been a general dispensary 
law for the State, 
have been supported by both parties 
in the State Legislature whenever it 
“Very little, we have practically | has been made clear that a majority 
done them no damage there at all.’’ | of the people in the locality con- 
Lieutenant Hobson regards the | cerned preferred a dispensary sys- 

establishment of a naval dock yard ae ‘ 
tem to the existing license system. 


ona large scale in the Philippines as ; : 
imperatively necessary. , The chief features of the local dis- 


ee oe - 
Pleasure is like a- hornet—gener- 
ally ends with a sting. —Josh Bllings. 





last week, to determine which of the | 


In the be- | 


by the Conservative or aristrocratic | 


far as to declare that pint bottles of | 


With this enforcement the op- | 


The verdict in favor of the dispen- | 
sary in South Carolina gives special | 
timeliness to a letter which we have | 
the Rev. A. | 


recent letter to us aims to answer | 


tical party, and it has never antago- | 


but local laws | 


| tempted to retail to others elsewhere. 
| Drug stores are not allowed to sell 
liquor except when it is so com- 
|}pounded with other drugs as to be 
unusable as a beverage. As to the 
continued success of the dispensary 
system, Mr. McKelway reports that 
in Fayetteville, the first large town 
to adopt it, opposition to the dispen- 
sary had practically ceased, the old 
saloon-keepers have drifted off or 


;are engaged in honorable business, 
|and the stores formerly cccupied by 


saloons are now rented for busi- 
ness by which the public is served 
instead of injured. The amount of 
drunkenness and disorder has been 
reduced to less than two-thirds. 
The one dispensary, during the year 
ending March 1, divided equally be- 
tween the town and couutry net 
| profits amounting to $8,400, or four 
times as much as the local public 
|formerly received in license fees 
from the twelve saloons which the 
dispensary has displaced. The ex- 
perience of Fayetteville has been 
| practically duplicated in Greens- 
| boro, and in nearly every one of the 
smaller places in which it has been 
pa —New York Outlook. 


———— 
The Ladies’ Home Journal for Oc- 
| tober contains the first installment 
| of ‘The Story of a Young Man,”’ by 
| Clifford Howard. It is a stury of 
| Jesus Christ asa man, and while it 
‘is founded solely upon Scriptural 
| records, the author says it makes no 
| pretense of embodying all that is in 
the Gospels. The beginning of the 
jarticle finds Joseph and Mary at 
Bethlehem and in a pleasant style of 
narrative tells of their adventures in 
| going to the city and of the birth of 
| the Savior, and later of the flight of 
|the young parents to save the child 
| from the wrath of Herod. The usual 
number of miscellaneous stories as 
wellas matter specially devoted to 
women, is to be found in this num- 
ber of The Journal. 
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A novelty of the season on Long 
| Island, which attracted little atten- 
tion, is said to have been the mos- 
quito clubs formed and managed by 
|; women. Each club provided itself 
with a number of oil cans and a gen- 
erous supply of kerosene oil, Wher- 
ever a pond, or ditch, or pool was 
| found, oil was poured on the water. 
The kerosene killed the larvae of the 
mosquitos, so thut residents in the 
neighborhoods where the clubs got 
|in their good work were able to sit 
| on their piazzas at night and tosleep 
| without nets, and to enjoy almost 
complete immunity from mosquitos. 
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WILL OCCUPY IMPERIAL PALACE. 





The Lokal Anzieger prints a special 
dispatch from Shanghai saying Count 
Von Waldersee, after his arrival at 
Pekin, will occupy the Imperial 
palace, remove the flag and hoist his 
own flag, ‘‘thereby proving to the 
Chinese who now regard the allied 
troops as merely tolerated, that the 
allied forces are really masters. 


ae ee 
While one element of Mr. Bryan's 
party is attempting to raise the race 
issue in his behalf, the following 


Chicago dispatch to the New York 
York Sun makes very interesting 
‘reading : 

Colonel Bryan to-day expressed 


much satisfaction over the acces:ion 

‘of Bishop Henry M. Turner, of At- 
lanta, Ga., one of the leaders of the 
colored race. He said: 

‘The Democratic party is the best 
party for the colored people and 
;many of the more intelligent lead- 
ers of that race are already begin. 
/ning to see that such is the fact. 
| Bishop Turner is certainly a most 
'valuable addition to our forces and 
I am proud to welcome him to the 
| Democratic party.”’ 
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The Progressive Farmer, October 9, 1900. 











The Home Circle. _ 





THE SWEET LOW SPEECH OF THE RAIN. 


a, 


It is pleasant to sit in the gloaming 
When the autumn is on the wane, 
And the careful, rejoicing reaper 
Has gathered and stored his grain, 
And hear at the doors and the windows 
The sweet low speech of the rain. 


ie. 


To put by the thought of the sailor 
Far out on the storm-rocked main, 
Where the fierce waves leap and struggle 
Like beasts in passionate pain— 
And lie by the hearth and listen 
To the sweet low speech of the rain. 


1B 8 


Ah, May has-the burst of the blossoms, 
And the red of the willow-vein, 
And the glad uplift of the flowers 
That lead in the fragrant train— 
But nothing so dear as the sweet low 
Speech of the autumn rain, 
EV. 
July has the rose and the purple, 
And the sunset’s golden strain 
On the river that draws thro’ the valley 
A glittering, wave-linked chain— 
But never this lyrical, tremulous, 
Sweet low speech of the rain. 
V. 
Each heart knows the joy of the winter, 
The drift of the snow on the plain, 
The book and the charm of the fireside, 
The icicles fringing the pane— 
But ah, for the faltering, pausing, 
Sweet low speech of the rain. 
Na. 
Old friends of my heart come to-morrow, 
Remembrance, Regret and Pain, 
But to-night I will sit in the gloaming 
And be lulled by the lure of the rain— 
By the rhythmical, lyrical, rhyming, 
Sweet low speech of the rain. 


—EMa Pigginson, in the Delineator. 





HOW ; TAR : HEELS ; ARE ; HUMBUGGED, 

The people of North Carolina are 
gullible. They like to be faked. All 
classes’ of ~cheats from the Indian 
yerb-and-root doctor to the smooth-— 
tongued, handshaking, political dem- 
agogue thrive here. 

Some time ago I was in a county 
seat, not far from Charlotte, when I 
saw two honery looking young fel- 
lows file out of a drug store, carry- 
ing a box each which contained 
small bottles. Having seen the men 


before and being a son of Eve, I fol-| feign piety and look like silly fools. 
lowed to see what would be done | 


| AS the street urchins, both white 
with the bottles. They were taken and colored, began to circle around 
toa well in a rear lot of a second-! ata safe distrance and stare at the 
class hotel, filled nearly to the necks | queer creatures and wonder at their 
with pure water, to which was added | odd behavior, Rev. S—— arose and 
several drops of a dark brown col-j started a familiar hymn. His pal 
ored liquid, resembling paregoric. | chimed in and their musical voices, 
The contents were well shaken, | though low and spiritless, attracted 
corks sealed in with mucilage and! everybody within hearing. It was 
dainty small labels, bearing the| not long before a curious crowd had 
name of the concoction and the di-| assembled. Editors R. F. Beasley, 
rections as to how to take it, pasted | of The Telegram, and Joe Reese, of 
on the bottles, which were packed} The Record, were there with ears 
into two small telescopes, there being open and pencil in hand. They 
about 1000f them. The newly made | 
drug was carried into the room occu- 
pied by the medicine men. 

Forced to give up my watch be- 
cause of the absence of my quary I' 
went to the station to await the ar-| Did it do any good? Ido not know, 
rival of the train, on which I was to go | but I heard one fairly decent looking 
to the capital of the adjoining coun- | sceptic say that the newspapers were 
ty where court was in session. Just! in league with the regularly licensed 
before the train left, the doctors! physicians of Greensboro and that 
boarded it with their product and} he had to see further before he 
went to the same town that I did.| would condemn the young men. He 
En route they tried to sell their mix-| was not alone. Coming to Char- 
ture for 25 cents a bottle. I believe | lotte from Greensboro, I found that 
they found two suckers in the) the people here were divided in their 
second-class car. Eager and} belief. Some upheld the men in 
anxious to know to what extent aj}their nefarious work, while the 
court crowd could be gulled, I kept| more sensible people condemned 
in close touch with the venders. them. So it is. The ignorant and 

Not long after we reached our| the bull-headed will aid the skin- 
destination, Isaw people gathering | flints. Any man with ordinary sense 
around a man on a box, who was | could see that Rev. S— and Dr. 
making a speech of some kind.|@ were knaves. They were 
When close enough to see, I recog-! not fools, or their faces lied. They 
nized the brightest looking one of! were imposters of the vilest type, 
the drug compoundersas the speaker. | claiming to possess supernatural 
He was telling of the wonderful vir-| power to heal the lame, the blind 
tues of his panacea. It was a sure! and the deaf. Not since the time of 
cure for all the ills that the flesh is| Jesus Christ has there been a divine 
heir to. Think of it—the same douse | healer 
that I had witnessed the preparation | rilegious and malicious, yet they col- 
of at the well. Before night the 
last bottle had been sold at the} pay running expenses. They should 
label-rate and the fakirs were} be beating rock or plowing mules. 
smiling with perfect delight. | 


Just let aman with long hair prom- 
That afternoon they returned to the | inade up and down in North Caro- 


well-town, bought more bottles and} lina and the innocent citizens will 
made more medicine. The first day | throw money at his feet. 
they raked in $25. I do not know; 
what they did the second day. At | Should be shot or hanged, or con- 
every court, and most public gath- | fined in an asylum for the insane as 
erings, the street vender sells his quick as possible. He either 
medicine. He always finds enough | scoundrel or a fool. 
easy people to make the business 
profitable. I have seen poor men | All the hoodoo doctors wear long 
and women spend 50 cents for a| hair. It seems to attract the curious. 
worthless mixture of fraudulent | Let a medicine vender bare his head 
stuffs, when they were without suffi- | and the sight of his lengthy locks 
cient food at home. Knowing no 7 


| floating to the breeze as he strokes 
better they were swindled out of 
their hard earned money. 


I was in Greensboro ten days ago, 
when Rev. § and Dr. G 
the self-constituted divine healers, 
make their first appearance on the 
streets of that town. They had ob- 
'tuined permission of the municipal 
autorities to practice there. It was 
late in the afternoon, the heat hav- 
ing subsided, when the young men, 
‘able bodied, capable looking and 
, Well dressed carried a box into a 
side street, mounted it and began to 


folowing day. Both papers ridi- 
culed the idea of two young impos- 
ters going about the country prey- 


ing on the weakminded and the frail. 


IT honestly 
is 


a 


his knowing noggin, the people will 
gO on a run for fear they lose 


These men are wicked, sac- | 


| ae | 
| lect sufficient money as they go to 
| 

' 

| 


believe that a man with long hair | 


I have never | 
seen one yet that brought any good. | 


| something! The Bible is against 
the man with long hair. In his first 
epistle to the Corinthians Paul said: 
“Doth not even nature itself teach 
you that, if a man have long hair it 
is a disgrace unto him? But if a 


7 


a covering. It ought to be made a 
hair. All successful fakirs wear it, 
except it be the politician, who, being 
the shrewdness of the whole class, is 
the most dangerous. 

ee 


The political demagogue, or fakir, 


K 


enthusiast. Having just graduated 
or quituated from some college he 


holds an humble position on a coun- 
try newspaper 


schools. 


addresses. Then follow invitations 
to speak at the school breakings in 
the rural districts. 
to be there the day he sends forth 
his eloquence you will see a sap- 
headed, weazened face chap, with 
lots of nerve and a squeaking voice, 
or a thick-headed, big-bodied bluffer. 


mon types. 
gatherings and crack jokes with the 


boys at the spring, or shake hands 


tickle the babies under the chin, or 





|in an emergency make speeches or | 


say grace. They roll high. 
| year or two, just before the county 
| conventions, ‘‘Many Voters,’’ ‘‘Vox 
| Populi,” or ‘‘Pro Bono Publico,”’ 
| wants Mr. B., 
|lawyer, or Mr. A., the popular news- 


| paper editor to go to the Legislature. 


| Cards appear in the papers. He goes. | 


| 


a softness in his 
| backbone or that he is a contempti- 


| ble ass and then he drops to the level | 


|where he belongs. Every county 
lhas this kind of cattle. Even old 
| Mecklenburg has had her share. 
| The people must be fooled for 
la while, at least.—H. E. C. Bryan, 
| in Charlotte Observer. 
MRS. WILLIAM J. BRYAN; 
CHARACTERISTICS. 


LIFE AND 


Mrs. Bryan is an absolutely new 
| species of woman among those who 
have ever stood a chance of becom- 
ing mistress of the white house. 
She is a helpmeet to her husband 
in the fullest sense of the term. His 
life is her life, whether he works or 
plays, whether he weeds his garden 
or addresses a national convention. 





| In her husband's progress she 
‘has kept pace almost step by step. 
It is a well known fact that they 
were schoolmates together. When 





| lege, he was the valedictorian of his | 


class. Mrs. Bryan, who was then 
Miss Mary Baird, also graduated 
| from the some institution, and she 
|} was valedictorian of her class as 
| well. 

| After they were married and Mr. 
Bryan took up the law she also took 
| to lawbooks. She was admitted to 
| the bar in 1888. 

When he entered politics, she in- 
| formed herself about things politi- 
sally. She helped him to polish his 
|speeches. Night after night they 
| worked together, she revising and 
| suggesting as the pages of manu- 
| script came from his pen. 

But for all this Mrs. Bryanisa 
|} home making woman and a tender 
|mother. The Bryans have three 
| children, the eldest of whom, Miss 
; Ruth Bryan, has been attending 
|; school in Washington. She is 15 
and almost a young lady. William 
| J. Bryan, Jr., is 11, and Grace, the 
|baby of the Bryan family, is 9. 
|They are bright, pretty children, 
and the Democratic candidate is 
never happier than when the family 
‘is all together. During his cam- 
paign trips the younger children 
stay with relatives in Illinois. 

When Mrs. Bryan first went to 
| Washington, a congressman, who 
had learned with surprise that she 


had been admitted to the bar, asked | 


|; somewhat sarcastically with what 
line of law she was most familiar. 

‘Domestic relations, sir,’’ came 
| the answer, as sharpas the snap of 
a whip. 

She is a brown-eyed, brown-haired 
little woman whose head comes just 
| about her husband’s shoulder. She 
| has a pleasant, oval face and a trim 
| figure. As might be suspected, she 

cares little for society. She has had 
no time for teas and functions, but 
probably she would enjoy a rational 
amount of social life if she had the 


waman have long hair, it is a glory | 
to her: for her hair is given her for , 


misdemeanor for a man to wear long | 


begins his malicious career by going | 
among the people as a religious en- | 


secures his license to practice law or | 
and makes himself | 
| felt in some one of the local Sunday- | 


Itis not long before you | 
hear of him making Sunday-school | 


If you happen | 


The two are among the most com- | 
They go to all public) 


with the mothers and fathers and | 


After a | 


the brilliant young | 


| But, alas, the people discover a flaw- | 
.'in his mind, or 


leisure. She is certainly not 
ciable. 


| 
| 
| T-] 
| While Mr. Bryan was a congress- 


| man he and his wife lived in a small, | 
| ' beautiful, growing from two to five 


| quiet boarding house near the capli- 


| cut. 
old fashioned. 
Bryan is well dressed. 


But to day 


and generally severely plain, they 
| are well made and do full justice to 
‘her trim figure. So, during the cam- 
| paign, if you see 


platform where the Democratic nom- 
inee for President is speaking toa 
cheering audience you may be sure 


unso- ful, makiug it very desirable for 
| baskets, fern dishes, and table deco- 
| ration. 


| tal. In those days she dressed simply | i 
in grays and browns and blacks. Her | and is hardy in most localities. 
f=] be e | 
dresses were often of unfashionable | 
In short, she was said to be | 
Mrs. | 
yi: | 
While her 
veowns are as modest as ever in color | 


a well-gowned | 
brown haired little woman ona public | 


The Osmunda cinnamomea is very 


feet in height to one foot in width, 
The 
fronds are of a brownish green, and 
is often known as the flowering fern. 
Although it does not bloom, the 
fronds that bear,the seed pods are de- 
void of leaves, and are covered with 
a brownish down, and when the 
spores ripen and drop the stems are 
left bare. 
The Davallia stricta is a_ little 

leauty, thriving best in a shady win- | 





| dow, and though the leavesare finely | 


that she is Mrs. Bryan, and that her | 


brown eyes are taking note of every- | 


thing.—Selected 
—eos ee eS 


FERNS. 


'plants in cultivation I find the fail- 
| ures to be mostly with ferns. 
There are so many varieties that 


Of the many varieties of foliage 


cannot be grown outside of a green- | 


| house, and the amateur not knowing 
| this, often spends money for plants 
‘that will last only a few days in the 
| hot, dry sitting room. 


happen to peep throught the ground, 
/it is only turn back and blast. 


,or reffer plant, 
/and lack of care alike, but must ever 
be on the alert that water vessels 
/on the stoves and registers are not 
dry, thus keeping as much moisture 
;in the room as possible. 
Wild fearns abound in 
| warmer States of the Union; grow- 
|ing in the damp, dense shade of the 
forests without any care whatever, 
they attain a great size, and for 
| beauty they are unsurpassed. 
| do very nicely in the house, but the 
cultivated ones 
‘house culture does not suit their 
wild, reckless taste, and they are 
never as large or beautiful as when 
in their native wilds. 


of the frond we find little brown 


pods, that finally burst open, and 
drop the fine dust they contain, 
which, if gaeat care is taken, will 
germinate and grow ferns. These 
spore pods are deposited on the diff- 
erent varieties in different ways. As 
for planting these spores, one has to 
be so very careful in order to make 
them grow that it is as well or bet- 
| ter to sond to a florist and get young 
| plants already started, and save the 
| bother and anxiety of waiting for 
| his spores to grow. 





}ideal soil for ferns. 


| charcoal or some other drainage ma- 
terial, then a layer of moss to keep 
dirt from clogging the drain, and 
lastly the soil, then you are ready to 
set out your plant. For very young 
plants I use the small three-inch pots, 


roots, which is such a tonic to this 
species of plants that they will 
scarcely stop their growth. 

The proper time to report ferns is 
in the spring, as nature ordained 
them to be partially dormant during 
the winter months, starting into vig- 
orous growth about the first of May. 


worst foes, and must be destroyed. 

The sword ferns are well adapted 
to house culture, as they withstand 
dust, and do very well in a sunny 
window, but if kept in the shade the 
fronds will be of a rich green color, 
while the sun makes them lighter. 

They are easily propagated from 
the runners, which send up young 


parent fern until two or three fronds 
|have matured, they will make fine 
| specimens in a short time. 

| The Boston sword fern attains the 
| greatest size, the fronds often grow- 





| ing from four and a half to five feet | 
| in length, by four to six inches in| That it excels ail other bliss, 


an ordinary living room. There are 
several other sword ferns that grow 
to quite a large size, 
fronds vary somewhat in width and 
colors, there is not much difference 
in hardiness or grace of the plant. 
Among the dwarfer sword ferns is 
the Nephrolepis cordata compacta, 
the fronds of which do not attain a 
height of more thon one and a half to 
two feet ona well-matured plant, with 
sufficient arch to make them grace- 





| bright green fronds that look as if 
| varnished—Gipsy. 

Nurse them | 
as one may, they repay the care by | 
dying, and if a new frond should 


_a beautiful poem every day.”’ 
We find them not the sturdy palm | 
withstanding dust | 
before the eyes, says Farm and Fire- | 


all the | 


cut and feathery, they are borne on | 
strong, tough stems, and are of a| 
dark rich green, making them very | 
desirable for table decoration and | 
cutting. It was introduced from | 
the Malayan Archipelago a few years 
ago, and is constantly gaining favor. | 
Lygodium scandens or Japanese 
climbing fern is very rare, but easily 
grown ; running cn a small trellis it 
is a handsome plant. 
Crytomium falcatum 
good house grower, 


| 
| 
| 
another 
throwing up 


is 


———___—# =e > 


BEAUTY IN OUR LIVES. 


Some one has said, ‘‘every child 
should see a pretty picture and hear 





It is true that character is made | 
up largely from what passes before | 
side Companion, commenting upon | 
this. Educators know this and so) 
they have hung in the school-rooms | 
and in the homes reproductions of | 
the works of the great artists of the | 
world that every day the eye may) 
rest upon something beautiful. And | 


while the children are laught to ad- | 


/mire what man has done, the true | 
Some | 
| everywhere 
are preferable, as_ 
‘that they pass, there exists exquisite 
| boauty that no human hand could | 
| paint. 
‘after night nature puts upon the 
The ferns are very mysterious lit- | 
tle plants, as they produce no true | 
flowers ; but if we examine the back | even faintly imitate. 


spots, which are the spore or seed | a glimpse of the beauties of nature 


| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| pretty thing, until now—a lad of six 


|as his beauty-loving mother. 
: ‘ =e | Soil from around an old log or good 
soucht t ari; Por POW yas 5) , Ss COol- | q | : 

sought material for a good roast the | he was graduated from Illinois col- | jQ4¢ mold and sharp sand make an/| he goes to the country for his sum- | 


If the regular | 
fern pots are not obtainable, fll the | and wild flower fills his young soul | 
ordinary flower pot one-third full of | 
|to harm anything only to love and 
| admire. 
| for the beautiful in his child’s mind 
| mind will have a powerful influence 
| on his life and character. 


and in watering never water from | 
the top, but set them in a basin of | 
real warm water; this warms up the | 





| fade. 
The scale and mealy bug are their | 


| the beauties of nature; and while it 


| 


| 
| 


plants, and if these are left with the life, we must take the time to ab- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and while the | Though much I want which most 


| 


| 





| and we shall find that wealth of this 


teacher leads them to. see that | 


about them, in the} 
flower-bed, or bit of natural scenery 


They show them that night 


western pictures which the greatest 
master of art can never hope to! 


The child who is thus daily given 


will be easily led to love and rever- 
ence the author of all good. 

One mother, whom I know, is an 
ardent lover of the beautiful in art 
and nature. 

From the time her little child was 
old enough to appreciate objects, 
she has called his attention in her 
enthusiastic way, to this and that | 





—he is as delighted with a beautiful 
bit of scenery or a fine work of art | 


} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| 
His home isin the city, but when | 
} 


mer vacation every bird and brook | 


with delight. He has no thought 


This development of a love 


How many older people use their 
eyes to less advantage that this little 
lad. <All obout us is a wealth of | 
beanty which we may garner up to} 
enrich all our after lives. 

How priceless a visit to the coun- 
try, where true loveliness smiles at 
us from every bush and flower and 
tree, and where we may store the 
mind with pictures of field and 
mountain and stream that will never 





Those who live in the country 
have constant opportunity to enjoy 





is true that this is a busy world, and | 
whether we live in the town or the | 
country, our time is largely taken 
up with money making, still if we 
would have beauty in our lives, if 
we would feel our soul expand, and 
enjoy our share of the pleasures of 


sorb some of the beauty about us; 


kind is much more satisfying and en- 
duriug than gold. 


‘‘My mind to me a kingdom is: 
Such present joys therein I find, 


That earth affords or grows by 
kind ; 


would have, 
Yet still my mind forbids to crave.”’ 


I hope we shall crush in its birth 
the aristocracy of our moneyed cor- 
porations, which dare already to 
challenge our government to a trial 
of strength and bid defiance to the 
laws of our country.—Thomas Jeffer- 
son. 





| The proper exercise should 1} 


| apparatus. 


ee — 
INSTEAD OF SHOULDER-BRACEs 

A gymnasium director of long ex. 
perience disapproves of shoulder. 
braces. They weaken, so he thinks 
the muscles whose function it is bo 
kcep the shoulders in their norma] 
position. This they do in two a 
by relieving the muscles of their 
work, and by putting a constraint 
upon them and so deprive them of ,; 
normal supply of blood. a 

Instead of artificial shoulder. 
braces, the director recommen s the 
frequent and persistent use of exer. 
cises specially adapted to promote 
erect carriage. 

It is not enough, he says, to yy; rk 
an hour or so daily in a gymnasiy; 


to 


an 


n 
? tuken 
many times a day, and theref 
should be a sort that can te 
tised anywhere and without special 
Some of the habits ang 
exercises on which he lays stress are 
as follows: 

1. Make it a rule to keep the 
of the neck close to the back of the 
collar. 

2. Roll the shoulders 
and downward. 

3. Try to squeeze the shoulder. 
blades together many times a diay. 

4. Stand erect at short intervals 
during the day—‘‘head up, chin in, 


ore 
prac: 


dack 


eee eee 
backward 


| chest out, shoulders back.”’ 


5. Walk or stand with the hands 
clasped behind the head and the el. 
bows wide apart. 

6. Walk about, or even run Up- 


| stairs, with from ten to forty pounds 


on the top of the head. 

7. Try to look at the top of your 
high-cut vest or your necktie 

8. Practice the arm movements of 
breast-stroke swimming while stand. 
ing or walking. 

9. Hold the arms behind the back, 

10. Carry a cane or umbrella be- 
hind the neck. 

11. Put the hands on the hips, with 


| elbows back and figures forward 


12. Walk with the thumbs in the 
armholes of the vest. 

13. When walking, swing the arms 
and shoulders strongly backward. 

14. Stand now and then during 
the day with all the posterior parts 
of the body, so far as possible, touch- 
ing a vertical wall. 

15. Look upward as you walk on 
the sunny side of the street. 

The foregoing exercises, it will 
be seen, and happily varied, and ure, 
many of them, such as cun be prac- 
tised by anybody in almost any occt- 
pation. If he cannot use one, he 
can another. 

The director goes on to say that 
even in a gymnasium a man must be 
on his guard against forms of exer: 
cise that tend to induce a stooping 
posture. ‘As round-shouldered 
a gymnast,’’ he says, has 
passed into a proverb. 

He recommends also w! 
calls a ‘‘lie-abed exercise.” 
on the back of the head, the tuck 
shoulders and the heels by arching 
the back,’’ and repeat the opcratio 
a dozen times or so.—Youth’= Com: 
panion. 


ius 


ut 


“Stand 


ene 
WHEN BLAINE WAS CORNERED BY KIM: 
BERLEY. 


It is said that the only time James 
G. Blaine was nonplused wis while 
he was Secretary of State. (ne of 
the applicants for a Consulite 2 
Japan was the late Samuel Kimber- 
ley, of Baltimore, who died in the 
service in Central America. Afte! 
he had presented his credentii!s Mr. 
Blaine said: 

“I should like to appoint you, Mr. 
Kimberley, but I have made it « rule 
to recommend no one who does 2° 
speak the language of the country 
which he is sent. Do you spewk 
Japanese ?”’ 

‘“Cert-t-ainly, Mr, Blaine,” st’ 
mered Mr. Kimberley. ‘*A-a-ask me 
s-s-something in J-J-Japanese and 
I'll a-a-a-answer you.”’ 


Mr. Blaine hadn’t a word to say: 


| but the Japanese post went to al 


other man, all the same, and Kim- 
berley went to Central America. 
Another story is told of Kimber- 
ley equally creditable to his nimble 
wit. One day he meta young VW 
man who threw her arms impulsively 
around his neck and kissed hi”. 
Seeing her mistake, she drew back 
and angrily asked : 
“Aren't you Mr. Jones?”’ 
‘“‘N-n-no, madam,’’ replied Kimber- 
ley, bowing; ‘I’m n-n-not, but I 
w-w-wish to thunder I w-w-wWes: 
Saturday Evening Post. 
acid 
Pat—‘‘An’ phat will yez 
yer money at yer dith?”’ 
Mike—‘‘Oi’ll lave it to me 
dren.”’ ; 
Pat—‘‘But supposin’ yez nive 
iny?”’ 
Mike—‘‘Thin ut 


do with 
chil- 


r hev 


ll go to me grand- 


children.—Ex. 
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GRASSHOPPER GREEN. 
Grasshopper Green is a comic chap, 
He lives on the best of fare ; 
Bright little jacket and trousers and 
cap, 
These are his summer wear. 
Out in the meadows he loves to go, 
Plaving away in the sun. 
It's hopperty, skipperty, high and 
low, 
Summer’s the time for fun. 


Grasshopper Green has a dozen wee 
boys ; 
And, soon as their legs grow strong, | 
Each of them joins in his frolicsome | 
JOYS, 
Singing his merry song. 
Under the hedge in a happy row, 
Soon as the day is begun, 
It's hopperty, skipperty, high and 
low, 
Summer’s the time for fun. 


Grasshopper Green has a quaint little | 
house, 
It’s under the hedge so gay, 
Grandmother Spider, _ still 
mouse, 
Watches him over the way. | 
Gladly he’s calling the children, [| 
know, | 
Out in the beautiful sun, 
[t's hopperty, skipperty, high and, 
low, | 
Summer’s the time for fun. 
—Selected. 


as a 
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A TINY HOUSEKEEPER. 





Up among the rafters I founda 
charming little home: Come and 
look at it. 

‘Oh, a spider’s home 

No; not really her home; this 
widespread web is her trap, her 
hunting net, fishing seine, but not 
Madame Spider’s home. 

Look back of the web. Do you 
see ua funnel of white silk, tightly 
woven and firmly fastened down? 
That is Madame Spider’s home—her 
bedroom, dining room, nursery—her 
home. 

“I think the spider is the ugliest 
insect that there is,’’ says one. But 
paradon me, the spider is not an in-} 
sect at all. All insects have six legs ; 
the spider has eight; every insect’s 
body is in three parts—head, chest, 
hinder parts ; the spider has but two | 
parts to her body. The spider is| 
something like an insect, something | 
like a crab or crustacean—in fact, it 
is classed of late among the crusta- 
Its covering is not built of | 
rings like that of insects, butisa 
tough skin approaching to the cover- 
ing of ssmeofthe shrimps. Let us 
look at the life of Madame Spider. 

“Why not say Mr. Spider?’’ you 
ask 

It is Madame Spider who is the 
usual spinner, house builder, care 

. In nine cases out of ten the 
is made and inhabited by the | 
mother spider alone, except when 
her children are little. Mrs. Spider 
is generally on bad terms with Mr. 
Spider. She has an ugly habit of 
biting off his legs ; so that in general 
he has only three or four of his eight 
left him. He then goes into a re- 
treat among roots, or under stones, 
to wait until new legs grow. In this 
power to regrow a lost member the 
spider is like the crab. 

How does Madame Spider build | 
her web? The material is wound on 
little spinnerets or wheels within her 
body. She attaches the end of a line | 
of her silk to some object from | 
Which she means to begin her web, | 
and she draws it forth slowly, guid- 
Ing and twisting it with her feet. In | 
making her trap web she makes the | 
long lines or rays first. They cross 
in the center. Thenshe begins with 
the circular or cross lines, the outer 
one first. The exterior three or four 
four are widest apart; as she nears 
the center the lines are closer to- 
gether. Finally the web is finished 
and madame is at the center. 

Now let us sprinkle on the weba 
little bit or two of broken scraps of 
Straw or leaves. The line reports 
disturbance, and up comes the house 
mistress. The spider is exceedingly 
heat; the very least litter on her | 
Web is a provocation to her; at once | 
she takes hold of the web with one | 
0° her hands and shakes it gently, to | 


9? 


ceans. 





Shake off the refuse. If it still clings | 
She shakes harder. Now, if still on 
the web, she resolves to sacrifice a | 
part of the whole; a more rough 
shake may bring down the entire 
Web, so she carefully cuts out the | 


Soiled portion, using her jaws as a 
bur of scissors. When the objec- 
tonable part falls out she carefully 
mends the web, matching the threads 


as beautifully as the most expert! 
Seamstress.—Ex. 


“Take your needle, my child, and | 
Work at your pattern; it will come | 
~ “Tose by and by.’* Life is like 
oe Stitch at a time taken pa- | 
: itly, and the pattern will come | 
tall right, like the emproidery.— | 


Oliver Wendell Homes. 





| core. 


| himself to Christ. 


; soul in twenty years. 
| pastoral work did more for that man 
| than the pulpit effort of a lifetime.” 


THE MOTHER'S PRAYER. 


ee 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Starting forth on life’s rough way, 


Father, guide them ; 

Oh, we know not what of harm 
May betide them ! 

"Neath the shadow of thy wing, 
Father, hide them: se 


Waking, sleeping, Lord, we pray, 


Go beside them. 


| When in prayer they cry to thee, 


Do thou hear them ; 
From the stains of sin and shame 
Do thou clear them ; 


| Mid the quicksands and the rocks 


Do thou steer them ; 
In temptation, trial, grief, 
Be thou near them. 


| Unto thee we give them up; 


Lord, receive them, 
In the world we know must be 
Much to grieve them— 


| Many striving oft and strong 


To deceive them ; 
Trustful, in thy hands of love 
We must leave them. 
—Be ee 


HAND-TO-HAND COMBAT. 


‘On a cold winter evening,’’ said 
Dr. T. L. Cuyler, recently, I made 
my first call on a rich merchant in 
New York. AsT left the door and 
the piercing gale swept in, I said: 
‘What anawful night for the poor!’ 
He went back, and, bringing to me 
a roll of bank bills, said: ‘Please 


|} hand these for me to the poorest 


people you know.’ After afew days 
I wrote to him the grateful thanks 


| of the poor whom his bounty had re- 
| lieved, and, added: 
/a man so kind to his fellow-creatures 


‘How is it that 


has always been so unkind to his 
Savior as to refuse him his heart?’ 
That sentence touched him to the 
He sent for me to come 
talk with him, and speedily gave 
He has been a 
most useful Christian ever since. 


| But he told me I was the first person 


who had talked to him about his 
One hour of 


Young pastors, don’t neglect the 


| hand-to-hand and face-to-face com- 


bat. 
ual souls. 
ties.—Ex. 


Be diligent seekers of individ- 
Watch your opportuni- 


—a eee me 


THE PRAYER OF THE UNFORGIVING. 





The late Augustus Hare wrote the 
‘Prayer of the, Unforgiving Man:”’ 
“OQ God, I have sinned against thee 
many times; I have been often for- 
getful of thy goodness ; Ihave broken 


thy laws; I have committeed many | 


secret sins. Deal with me, I beseech 
thee, O Lord, even as I deal with my 
neighbor. He hath not offended me 
one-hundreth part as muchas I have 
offended thee, but I cannot forgive 
him. He has been very ungrateful 
to me, though nota hundreth part 


us ungrateful as I have been to thee, | 
yet I cannot overlook such base in- | 
O Lord, | 


I deal with him. | 
‘can, and the sooner he forgets his | 


eratitude. Deal with me, 
I beseech thee, 


Iremember and treasure up every 


as 


| little trifle which shows how ill he 


has behaved tome. Deal with me, 


| I beseech thee, O Lord, as Ideal with 


him.’’—Selected. 
~ _——— 0 + 


HE SILENCED THE DEVIL. 





If you find yourself getting very | old dry well one day, hitched a rope | 
like a|toastump and let himself down. A | 
wealthy farmer in New York State I | wicked wag named Neal came along | 
) | just then and, quietly detaching a | 


miserly, begin to scatter, 
heard of. He was a noted miser, 


but he was converted. Soon after, 


a poor man who had been burned out | approached the well bell in hand and | 


and | 





MAXIMS WORTH REMEMBERING. 


| 


| bard’s “Little Journeys” are worth 


| being treasured in the memory of | 
|every boy who wishes to make a/| 


man of himself: 
‘‘Whenever you go out of doors, 
| draw the chin in, carry the crown of 


| your head high, and fill the lungs to | 


the utmost; drink in the sunshine ; 
greet your friends with a smile, and 
put soul into every handclasp. Do 


not fear being misunderstood ; and 


| hever waste a minute thinking about 
your enemies. Try to fix firmly in 
your own mind that you would like 
to do, and then without violence of 
direction you will move straight to 
the goal. 
“Fear is the 


rock on which we 


split, and hate is the shoal on which | 
When | 


;manya barque is stranded. 
| we are fearful, the judgement is as 
unreliable as the compass of a ship 


whose hold is full of iron ore: when 


| we hate, we have unshipped the rud- | 


der; andif we stop to meditate on 
what the gossips say, we have al- 
lowed a huwser to befoul the screw. 

‘Picture in your mind the able, 
earnest, useful person you desire to 
be, and thought you hold is hourly 
transforming you into that particu- 


lar individual. Thought is supreme, 


und to thinkis often better than 
to do. 
“Preserve a right mental atti- 


tude—the attitude of courage, frank- 
ness and good cheer. To think 
rightly is to create. 

“The only way to secure friends 
is to be one. And before you are fit 
for friendship you must be able to 
do without it. The man who craves 
friendship, and yet desires a self- 
centered spirit more, will never lack 
for friends. If you would have 
friends, cultivate solitude instead of 
society.’’ 

There is a good deal in the above 
worth thinking over. Nothing in- 
jures the prospects of a young man 
more than the development of a 
revengeful spirit. 
be a good hater; nor does it pay to 
seek revenge. The man who under- 
tukes to revenge his own wrongs 
thereby shows his lack of faith in 
the moral order of the universe, for 
it has been foreordained long before 


laid, that sins of men will find them 
,;out and their iniquities will be 
| visited upon their own heads, and 
| the man who undertakes to do the 
Lord’s work for Him shows his lack 
of faith in the wisdom of the Su- 
preme Ruler and is very liable to 
suffer himself in his interference 
with the plans of Providence. Do 
your own work nobly, 
and cheerfully ; be a sublime optim- 
ist. The Lord will look 
fellows who undertake to wrong you. 

It is much easier to give this ad- 


in about anything else, who wills 


|rivals, his enemies and defenders, 
ithe quicker the world will forget 
| them.—Wallace Farmer. 

| ee 


HE PRAYED HARD. 





An old man in Georgia named Jack 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Balwin, having lost his hat in an 


| bell from Balwin’s old blind horse, 


and had no provisions came to him | began to ting-a-ling. 


for help. 
ham from his smoke-house. 


to him: 


“Give him the smallest one you | 


have.’’ 


He had a struggle whether he 
would give a large or a small ham, 


The farmer thought he | 
| would be liberal and give the mana | coming and said : 
On his | blind horse! 


way to get it, the tempter whispered | sure, ard he ain't 


“Hang the 
He’s coming this way 


| than to fallinon me. Whoa, Ball!’’ 
| The sound came closer. 


|'minit! Whoa, Ball! Whoa, haw, 


but finally he took down the largest | Ball !”’ 


he could find. 
“You are a fool,’’ the devil said. 
“If you don’t keep still,’’ 


'farmer replied, “I will give him | 
in the smoke- 


every ham I have 
house.’’—D. L. Moody. 


ee —. « > 


God is near,—a besetting God on | 


‘educating, disciplining helping his 
child, and striving to save and bless 
The world is full of God, the 
soul is full of God; for he is the | 
omnipresent and all-pervading Spirit 


him. 


of the universe.—H. W. Bellows. 


——__— >< 


it. 


in prayer. 


| women of prayer.—George Brown. 


the | 


We must be men and | didn 


Neal kicked a little dirt on, Jack’s 


' head, and Jack began to pray : 
“Oh, Lord, have mercy on—whoa, 





| 
| 


| Ball, what'll I do!—name. 


for me—back, Ball! whoa! 


Smith’s mill dam—whoa, Ball, ho 
”? 


up! murder! whoa! 





———_—_—_—<§-2-—- = 


| 


| Exchange. 


| The following from Elbert Hub- | 


It never pays to, 


the foundations of the world were | 


hopefully, 


after the | 


vice than to follow it, but in this, as | 


Jack thought the old horse wus 
old 


got no more sense 


“Great Jerusalem, the old blind | 
'fool will be right on top of me in a) N.c 


Ball !—a poor sinner—I’m gone now ; 
whoa, Ball. Our father who art in— 
| whoa, Buall!—hallowed be thy—gee, 
Now I 
lay me down to sl—ge, Bull "Just | 
the right hand and on the left ever | then in fell more dirt. ‘‘Oh, Lord, | 


if you ever intended to do anything | GOLD DUST 


Oh, 
Lord, you know I was baptized in 


Neal could hold in no longer, and 
shouted a laugh which might have 
x t been heard two miles, which was 
Inward toward God we must 8°) spout as far as Jack chased him 


‘continually for spiritual force, out-| when he got out.—Atlanta Soneial, 
ward toward humanity to exercise | 

To have any real abiding energy | 
of spiritual force, we must go to God | you married he 


‘‘Pa, did you know ma long before |. 
2”? «No, my boy, I} 
t know her until long after.’’— 





| Four months public schools. 

A law to prevent the removal of | 
cases by corporations from State to | 
Federal courts. 

A statute making 
common school study. 

A reformatory for young crimi- | 
| nals. | 
A fair election law, providing for | 
| equal representation of each faction | 
|upon boards of election judges and 
registrars. 

A law making it illegal to employ 
children under fifteen years of age 
in any cotton mill, except where the 
child so employed attends school for | 
at least three months in each year. 

Lower priced school books. 
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| 
FROM JACKSON COUNTY. | 


Our next regular County Alliance 
meeting will be held with 


Love’s | 


Chapel Sub. on the second Thursday | 


in October, 1900. Let each 

come fully represented, so we will 

have a revival of the Alliance. We 

need a ‘“‘shaking up of dry bones.”’ 
Fraternally, 


T. M. FRIzELL, Sec’y. | 


~Go so 


AGRICULTURAL DIRECTORY. 





Sub. | 


Members North Carolina State Board of Ag- | 


riculture. 


John S. Cunningham, Chairman, Cunning- | 


ham, N.C.; M. B. Pitt, Old Sparta; G. F. Wes- 
ton, Biltmore; C. MecArtan, Lillington; J. B. 
Grimes, Grimesland; R. H. Raleigh; 
W. C. Sprinkle, MeCallum, 
Red Springs; Howard Browning, Littleton; 
W. A. Graham, Machpelah; J. D. Maultsby, 
Whiteville; J. W. Bailey, Raleigh; J.C. L. Har- 
ris, Raleigh; L. G. Waugh, Dobson; H. E. King, 
Raleigh; N. L. Barnard, Franklin; J. R. Joyce, 
Reidsville; J. B.. Coffield, Everetts; Geo E, 
Flow, Monroe; W. R. Capehart, Avoca; S. I. 
Shore, Shore; J. A. Stevens, Goldsboro; J. C. 
Ray, Boone; J.C. Buneh, Oak Ridge. 


Jones, 


Marshall; A. T. 


OFFICERS. 
Commissioner—s. L. Patterson, 
Secretary—T. K. Bruner. 
Assistant, in Charge of 

Thompson, 

State Veterinarian—Cooper Curtis. 
State Chemist—B. W. Kilgore. 
Acting Entomologist and Botanist—Gerald 

McCarthy. 
Postoflice 

NC. 


Immigration—J. W. 


address of all officers, Raleigh, 


N. C. Farmers’ State Alliance. 
President—W. A. 
coln Co., N. Cc. 


Vice-President—J.  T. 
Chatham Co., N. C. 


Graham, Machpelah, Lin- 


Paschal, Pittsboro, 


Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Agent | 


| —T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange Co., N.C. 
Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland Co., 
Co., N.C. 
Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M. Mit- 
chell, Wayne Co., N.C. 
Chaplain—Rev. W.S. Mercer, Moyock, Curri- 
tuck Co., N.C. 
Doorkeeper—Geco. T, Lane, Greensboro, Guli- 
ford Co., N. C., 
Sergeant-at-Arms 
fort Co., N.C. 
Trustee Business Agency Fund—W, A, 
| ham, Machpelah, N.C, 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh, N.C. 
W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N.C. 
John Graham, Warrenton, N.C. 
Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, N.C. 
Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N.C, 


Rh. H. Lane, Aurora, Beau- 


Gra- 





National Live Stock Association. 
No organization in this State. North Caro- 
lina Member of National Committee—Frank E, 
Emery, West Raleigh, N.C. 


North Carolina State Dairymen’s Association. 
President—G., F. Weston, Biltmore, N.C. 
Vice-President—C,. E, Seymore, 
Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Gold, 

N.C. 

Board of Directors—W. E. Dulin, T. P. Bras- 
well, F. E. Emery, T. B. Brown, C, C, Moore, 
| J. L. Knight. 


Wilson, 





N.C. Tobacco Growers’ Association. 
President—J. Bryan 
Vice-President—J. BL. 

N.C. 
N.C. 
Secretary—T, B. Parker, Hillsboro, N.C. , 
Treasurer—W. B. Upchurch, Morrisville, N.C. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTER, 

Col. R. W. Wharton, Washington, N. C.; Dr, 
R. H. Speight, Wrendale, N. C.; R. H. Ricks, 
Rocky Mount, N. C.; H. H. Knight, Eagle 
Rock, N. C.; W. L. Kennedy, Falling Creek, 
N.C.; Gen, T. F. Toon, Lumberton, N.C.; Dr, 
Elias Fulp, Fulp, N. C.; W. L. Bouldin. 
Archdale, N.C, 


Grimesland, 
sattleboro, 


Grimes, 
Phillips, 


N.C. Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Director—George T. Winston, West Raleigh, 
N.C, 
Agriculturist—Benj. Irby, West Raleigh, N.C. 
Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Raleigh, 


| Professor of Animal Husbandry—J. M, John- 
| son, West Raleigh, N.C. 
| 





N. C. Crop Pest Commission. 
S. L. Patterson, Chm’n, Raleigh; Dr, Geo, T. 
Winston, Raleigh; J. Van Lindley, Pomona, 


Milk Cans 


should be washed with 








Washing 


Powder 
! 
it will save next day’s 
fresh milk from becom- 
ing prematurely sour. 











| 
| 
| 
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ittsburch 
Pittsburgh. 





DAVIS-CHAMBERS "| brush. Ask the experienced, prac- 
PARNESTOCE oa ; ; 
om) tical painter, the man who served 
Cincinnati. 
1CKSTEIN : : 
ging an apprenticeship and has thoroughly mas 
RADLEY tered his trade, what is the best 
ROOKLYN | york 2 
wert (- | and most durable paint. He 
ULSTER . , 
ein will tell you pure “old Dutch 
THERN |g 
pie } crtcago. process” White Lead. 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER The brands in margin are 
MISSOURI Se tate 
. Louis. ° . 
RED SEAL genuine and may be relied upon. 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO FREE For colors use National Lead Com- 
Philadelphia. pany’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
MORLEY Cieeiaad ors. Any shade desired is readily 
SALEM eas cal obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and 
Salem, Mass. showing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled 
CORNELL Buffalo. “Uncle Sam's Experience With Paints’’ for- 
KENTUCKY warded upon application. 


Louisville. 





National Lead Co., 100 William Strect, New Yer. 
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Harness 







N Easy 





N 


All harness, old or new, is made pliable and easy—will look better 
and wear longer—by the use of 


Eureka Harness Oil 


The finest preservative for leather ever discovered. Saves 1 
many times its cost by improved appearances and inthe cost 4 

of repairs. Sold everywhere in cans—all sizes, 

Made by STANDARD OIL CO, 


ily 











ots HE STATE, 


| Every Yarmer and Farmer's So: 


The Leading Paper of South Carolina, 


PUBLISHED AT COLUMBIA, S. C. 


SHUULD READ! 


The following books combine 
the results of the very latest and 
best science with the best skill 
of practical farm work and man- 
agement. Each one is written 
by a specialist who has attained 
reputation for long continued 
and conscientious work. Every 
volume is readable, simple, clear- 
cut, practical, up to date, and 
throughly scietific and reliable. 
Every farmer who strives to 
keep abreast of the times should 
read them. 


DAILY AND SEMI-WEEKLY. 3 


. $8.00 a Year. 
2.008. 
The Semi-Weekly State, issued 


Tuesday and Friday contains the 


latest telegraphic news from all 


over South Carolina. =: a 3 


If you want to keep up with 


L. H. Bailey’s Principles of Agriculture... 1.25 | 
A.I. Root’s A. B. C. of Bee Culture............ 125 | ‘ er er ey - 
Henry Stewart’s The Domestic Sheep......... 1.50 | the times, subscribe for ” = 
Voorhees’ Book on Fertilizers 1.00 





Practical Agriculture 





»)  . THE STATE... 


Write for Sample Copy. :  : 
Address =: $ =: & rea 
THE STATE COMPANY, 


COLUMBIA,S. C. 


Any of the above valaable books 
will be sent postpaid upon receipt 
of price. Address: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. ©. 


~ FOR FALL SERVICE 


—_o— 





~ REST BUILDERS AND AGRIGUL- 
TURAL LIME, «233daten, Sz 


and Price List to— 

FELLSWORTH LIME WORKS, 
BRADLEY POSTOFFICE, 

Augusta Co., Va, 


Try a wellbred Poland China Boar from 
Stock Farm, Raleigh, N.C. 
For prices address: 
FRANK E. EMERY, RALEIGH, N.C. 





+. THE GREATEST OF OUR PREMIUM OFFERS, -1- 





( Ja 


A High-Class 75c. Periodical Free for One New 
Subscriber to The Progressive Farmer. 


SUT THERE ARE NOT ENOUME 12 0 ROUND 


o-_— 
The first 140 persons who send us $1 or more in NEW subscriptions and 
ask us to send them the ‘-American Queen’’ one year as a premium will 





ANDTHE“EARLY BIRD 
CATCHES THE WORM.’) 





be inluck. The Progressive Farmer some time ago purchased a number 
of yearly subscriptions to the ‘‘American Queen’’—140 of these have not 
been filled. To show how how lucky we were, it is only necessary to say 
that we purchased when the magazine was not nearly so good as now— 
hence at a cheaper price. Since then it has been wonderfully improved, 
its subscription list increased, and with the November issue the price will 
be raised from 50c. to 75c. per year. 
WHAT IT IS. 


a = 
$ THE AMERICAN QUEEN is a high-class, pro- 
THEAMERICANQUEEN < fusely illustrated home magazine, published 
- i 


monthly in New York. Besides stories, poems 

and sketches for all the family, everything of 

interest to the ladies is fully treated in each issue. 

Every month there are helpful and instructive 
articles on topics such as: 


eee _ THE LATEST FASHIONS 


HOME DRESSMAKING ... 
COOKING 











It will interest eyery member of the family and will make your wife 


and daughter happy. iia AND THIS (5 OUR (FFER: 


We have but 140 yearly subscriptions still to our order. This means 
that of the thousands who read The Progressive Farmer only 140 can secure 
this premium. But— 

af VOU. Ss AT ONCE. ...0.; send us $1 for one new yearly or two new 
half-yearly subscriptions to The Progressive Farmer, or $5 in renewals or 
back subscription to the Progressive Farmer, we will send you free of 
charge the American Queen one year. 


WHY NOT BE ONE OF THE LUCKY 1407 


These subscriptions are not for sale, but will be used solely as premiums. 
Send your neighbor’s subscription and get the magazine. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N.C. 
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"Miscellaneous. 


"CHRISTIANITY AND LIBERTY. 


Christianity is the mother of Lib- 
erty. In latter times men have, 
seemed to forget that they owe their 
liberties to Christ and have rather 
appealed to Cesar. Christ brought 
a Gospel that demanded freedom, 
absolute and all comprehensive, and 
though it wanted all manifestation 
of force it has wrought with a Power 
like unto which no armies of Cuwesar | 
ever knew. 

Not only so, but the great strug- 
gles for liberty have been dominantly 
Christian. The fire long smolder- 
ing burst forth in Martin Luther in 
the Reformation, which though re- 
ligious in form and purpose had a_ 
thorough effect upon civil affairs— 
as true religion ought. Cromwell 
and his soldiers went into war fora 
religious cause and fought as Chris- | 
tians to a consummation, to which | 
modern civil liberty is most largely 
owed. Later on, it was no accident | 
that Roger Williams, whose name is | 
dear to Baptists, felt the need equally | 
of civil and religious liberty and set 
about to obtain both. Ae had per- 
ceived that one could not live with- 
out the other. 

This land was kept, so it seems, 
from the foundation of the world, 
for Freedom. The American con- | 
tinent undoubtedly was discovered | 
centuries before Columbus sailed, 
but as if by providential design the 
earlier discovery was not made avail- | 
able in that earlier day when despot- | 
ism and virtual idolatry rooted in| 
the hearts of the people would have 
been likewise rooted in the founda- 
tions of any nations whose standards | 
might have been lifted up on these 
shores. The early story of our) 


people ; 


its children now the names of Piri- 


tan and Pilgrim, Huguenot and Hol-| it will pass away before they know 
lander, Quaker, Dissenter, Episco- | it. We have already fallen upona 
palian and Covenanter are familiar | day when the announcement is boldly | 


| liberty, though 


| speech—and we mean absolute op- | : Z x 
I P- | not havi ing moved their place of resi- 


| dence or become otherwise disquali- 


and each one of them is an essential 
| part of a whole. 


| not say that for twenty five years it 
has been difficult to exercise intellec- 


| and in voting in North Carolina. 
| We 
country is the story of religious | who read these lines will resent this 
its early foundations were | word in behalf of liberty. But we 
religious, Christian foundations. To | | have this to say, if our people do not 


Laws do not make | 
without them we} 
cannot have it. With all your Dec- 
laration of Independence and Consti- 
tutions, liberty lives by common 
consent and not by writs or articles. | 
For example, if ninety respected 
men in a community of a hundred 
men men agree to have nothing to) 
do with the remaining ten except on 
conditions, they limit and prescribe 
the liberty of those men. This has 
been denominated social terror, as 
distinguished from physical terror 
by which in former periods the hu- 
man race was robbed of its mghts. 
In this higher day we have this 
more suitable form. The stronger 
party, or the party leader seeks to 
proscribe all opponents and with 
contumely, intolerance and abuse 
make life unbearable. Men who 
love Liberty will not do this. Noble 
men will not let it affect them. 
There can be no liberty unless 
there is liberty of thought and of 


sist in the law. 


portunity without any hindrance 
whatever save honorable argument | 
and persuasion. Without such lib- 
erty our country would fall very | 


|quickly. A free press and a free | 
| platform 
| speech, a free church standing for | 
|soul liberty, a free school system 
| standing for freedom to think, a free 
' ballot standing for freedom to act— 


standing for liberty of | 


upon these is our Nation founded, 


We need not say that in political | 
campaigns heretofore men have been | 
denied the liberty to speak. We need 


tual liberty in discussing questions 


need not say thateven now some 


| preserve the heritage of the fathers 





not simply as colonist, nor yet as re- | made that this man or that was for- 


ligionists, but mainly as religious 
peoples who, in one form or another, | 
soon of late, loved liberty and | 
made way for it here. From them | 
the American Republic has derived 
its life—a life whose breath is free- 
dom. 

So, then, Christianity is the 
mother of liberty. Where our reli- 
gion goes freedom must come; and 
if it fail our religion will withdraw 
or degenerate. 

So, then, our Nation was born of 
Christianity unto Liberty. We 
have a nation whose foundation and 
hope is freedom, religious intellec- 
tual civil. This is the heritage the 
fathers left us. Let us look well to 
it. To have liberty is nothing if we 
make no use of it. To have the 
name of liberty and the form with- 
out the spirit is shame in itself and 
sure token of disaster. 

The average man thinks mostly of 
civil liberty, his relation to the gov- 
ernment—equality of responsibility 
and opportunity, freedom from re- 
straint in the pursuit of happiness. 
Its concrete form is presented to him 
in the ballot. But civil liberty is 
but one of the forms of Freedom. 
Give a man the right to vote and by 
any means deny him the privilege of 
thinking or speaking, and you have 
a slave. Give one the right to speak 
and deny him the right to worship 
God according to the will of his soul, 
and you have but little better than 
ananimal. On the other hand, deny 
aman civil rights, and you have 
taken the first step toward inhibit- 
ing his intellectual and religious 
privileges. In a word, Freedom is | 
absolute; and restraint in one re- 
spect is fundamental and affects all 
others. The defenders of soul free. | 
dom must defend civil freedom, and 
likewise must they defend intellec- 
tual freedom., When we say this is 
a free country,. we do not simply 
mean that we 
but that Freedom herself lives here, 
and that all her children shail be 
fostered. 

There are limitations, 
not license. One man has no right 
to superior privileges. That imme- 
diately undoes the spirit of liberty. 
Anarchy and anarchists, traitors and 
ontlaws are without the pale; but 
not by unlawful but by lawful pro- | 
cesses. The law is the very essence 
of liberty. Without law there can 
be no liberty. The moment any 
mob, be it ever so respectable, takes 
the law into its hands, 
crushed. The mob may be ever so 








hind them. 


|represents a policy that 


| knows 


have civil freedom; | 


Liberty is | 


liberty is | 


right in aim, but liberty cannot live | 


in disorder; it is therefore funda- 
mentally and most seriously wrong. 
Nevertheless, liberty does not con- 


bidden to speak or that some other | 
was driven out of town, is read with- 
out protest. Our people have tolera- 
ted this as a necessary evil. hey 
cannot have been unmindriil of the 
the most sacred chapters in their | 
history, or indifferent to the highest 
glory of their State. But they 
now put that apparent necessity be- 
No longer will they | 
quietly acquiesce in the abrogation | 
of the very principle upon which | | 
Nation and Commonweulth rest. 
For such a reason we have protested | 
against revival of the race issue. It | 
is time toarouse. It makes no differ- | | 
ence that men muy be considered to | 
be grossly wrong; the principle is | 
eternally right, and protects both | 
the right and the wrong. We plead | 
for respect for a principle dear to us 
all and not for any men. 

There isa way to deal with men | 
who are outlaws ; and that is by pro- 
cess of law. There is a way to deal | | 
with men whom you cannot bear to | 
hear; and that is to walk away and | 
be quiet. To do more is to strike at | 
the foundation of our liberties. The | 
fact that a speaker in the ministry | 
is wrong | 
of the most/| 
the mightiest, shoull not | 
weigh at all. To give such facts | 
weight in the scales against liberty 
of speech is to give over all that the | 
fathers fought and died for, to yield | 
religion and country, too. Who 
on what day he or his chil- 
dren shall be in a minority; who 
can tell when the most and the 
mightiest shall desire to shut his 
mouth and put an end to his liberties? 


have | | 
| 


in the opinion 


| Give the evil countenance and it will 


fasten itself upon you and your chil- 
dren. 

We must be done with such poli- 
tics. Wemust scorn to use or be 
used by social terror or by physical 
terror. In Liberty’s name and for 
our own sakes we must 
‘‘Flonor the 
sink 
his present repute 
freedom to think ; 
And when he has thought, be 

cause strong or weuk, 
Will sink t’other half for freedom to 
speak.’”’ 


man who is willing to 


Half for the 


his 


And we must so honor him that it 
will not be necessary ior him to pay 
any penalty whatever for the free- 
dom to think or speak.—Biblical Re- 
corder. 


DYirie ct Pikicnt 


POSITIONS GUARANTEED, 
Under $3,000 Cash Deposit. 
Rat'road Fare Paid. 
| Opes, all year to Both Sexes. Very Cheap Boaré. 
Georgia-Ala bama Business College, 


| to be held on Nevember 6th, 


‘tional, they will, 


| Thursday, Friday, and closing Sat- 


| cannot come, some responsible party 
; must be authorized in writing to get 


| bullot- boxes 
| Ror 


| buying 


| Charleston, 
| Sent 
| Department 


| shoes, 


ELECTION NOTICE. | 


In response to inquiries that have | 
been made, the following informa- | 
tion is given relating to the election 
1900, 
for Congressmen and Presidential | 
Electors : | 

The Registrars and Judges of Elec- | 
tions, appointed by the County Board | 
of Elections for the respective vot- 
ing precincts in Wake county for the | 
election held on the 2nd day of Au- | 
gust last, were appointed for a term | 
of two years; consequently, these 
election officers will conduct all elec- | 
tions held during the said two years, 
whether it be county, State or Na- | 
unless they resign, 
conduct the election to be held on 
November 6th, 1900. 

The same registration books used | 
in the election held on the 2nd day | 
of August, 1900, must be used in the | 
election to be held on the 6th day of | 
November, 1900, and all persons who | 
are duly registered upon said books, 


| 
| 


fied, are legally registered for the | 
coming election and will not be re- | 
quired to re-register. 

The registration books must be 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| kept open for five days previous to | 
|the day of closing said books, from | 
| sunrise to sunset each day, for the | 
| purpose of 
}as are entitled to registsr. 
|) are the days the books must be kept | 


registering such persons | 
These | 


Beginning Monday, Octo. | 
1900, Tuesday, Wednesday, 


opened : 
ber 22, 


urday, October 27th, 1900. As stated 
above the books must be kept opened 
from sunrise to sunset on each of the 
above mentioned days. 

Each registrar is requested to get 
the registration book and one poll 
book from the Register of Deeds 
office, and to call at the office of 
Watson & Gatling, on Fayetteville 
street, opposite the market house, 
and get the other poll book and the 
blank for making the election re- 
turn. This ought to be done not 
later than October 18th, 1900. If the 
Registrar and Judges of Election 


these blunks and bvoks and receipt 
for the same. 

Before the day of election, two 
must be labeled, one 
residential Electors,’’ and the 
other ‘For Member of Congress.”’ 
These labels will be furnished to each | 
registrar uit the time the books and | 
blanks are gotten. The labels must | 
be pasted on the bullot-boxes, and | 
| two of the boxes used in the election | 

4 
| 
| 


Pp. 
pig 





on last August may be used. 

It is advisable for each registrar 
to notify the people of his election 
precinct of the time and place where 
he will keep the registration books 
open during the five days. This no- 
tice cun be given by posting up a 
written notice at some public place 
|in the election precinct. 

This October 5th, 1900. 

W. L. Watson, 
Chm’n County Board Elections. 


~G oe ome 

The September Builetin of the N. | 
C. Board of Agriculture should be | 
studied carefully by every purchaser | 
of fertilizers. It gives a complete 
analysis of fertilizers analyzed spring | 
|}of 1900. An analysis of cotton seed 
| meal and some timely suggestions on | 
fertilizers. It gives | 
| freight rates to prominent points in! 
North Carolina from Wilmington, | 
Norfolk and Richmond. | 
on application to N. C. | 

of Agriculture, RR: 





also 


free 
cirh, N.C 

Mention The Progressive Furmer 
when writing advertisers. 


Every mother can have, free, our 
book on the disorders of children— 
Stomach troubles, worms, etc. It will 
Save many @ medical bill, It teaches 
the use of 


FREY’S 
VERMIFUGE 


A remedy especially’ adapted to the 
delicate stomach of childhood. It has 
cured children for 50 years, Bettle by 

ail, 25 cents. 


+ & S. FREY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Barvad Flrmouth Rock °Coskarels 


——1)—— 
of good size and form and “barred to the skin,” 
ean be had at moderate prices of 


F, KE. EMERY, 


RALEIGH, N, 


WANTED TO BUY A FARM S33 


North Carolina, in the Thermal! Belt. Send 
merticularsand state price and full descr iptions. 
V.BKRUSE, 103 Firth Avent 1¢, Pittsburg, Pa 


WANTED 


C. 


Iinmediate correspon dence with 
two young men who desire to go 
om to school, ame who can set 

pe and one who can mend 
Altres’ Box 50, L ittle ton, N.C, | 


| period of 13 


| October 30th, 


WEATHER REPORT. 


The following data, covering 


years, 


piled from the Weather 


records at Raleigh, N. C. 


Month of October for 13 yeurs. 
TEMPERATURE. 
Mean or normal temperature, 


: a 
The warmest month was that of | 
1897, with an average of 63°¢. 


The coldest month was that 
1888, with an average of 56°. 


The highest temperature was 8c 


|on October 1st, 1897. 
The lowest temperature was 31° cn 
1893. 


Average date on which first ‘‘kill- 


|ing’’ from occurred in autumn, No- 
, vember Ist. 


Average date on which last ‘‘kill- 
'ing frost oecurred in spring, April | 
sth. 


9. 


tion was 10.23 inches in 1887. 

The least monthly precipitation | 
was 0.53 inches in 1892. 

The greatest amount of preciptita- 
tion recorded in any 24 consecutive | 
| hours was 4.18 inches on October 31, 
| 1887 

The greatest amount of india: 
recorded in any 24 consecutive hours 


(record extending to winter of 1887 | 


only) was three inches on October 
31, 1887. 


CLOUDS AND WEATHER. 


Average number of clear diiys, 15. | 


Partly cloudy days, 6 
Cloudy days, 10. 
WIND. 


The prevailing winds have been) 


from the north. 

The highest velocity of 
was 36 miles from the east, on Octo- 
ber 13, 1893. 

Sration: Raleigh, N. C. 

DATE OF ISSUE: October 1, 1900. 

C. F. Von HERRMAN, 
Weather Bureau. 
Men can be cured privately and pos- 


itively at home of all weakness and 
disease. 


Broad St., Atlanta, Ga. 





y Mi 4 

All cases of DEAFNESS or anelmamen Nc 
are now CURABLE by our new invention; only those born 
deaf are incurable. HEAD NOISES CEASE INMEDIATELY. 
Describe your case. Pzamination and advice free. 
You can cure yourself at home at a nominal cost. 


international Aur al Clini, mat ee 


ve. 
Dept. 30 CHIC AGO, 


1 PRICES, a. 


Do: an 3 

on Bear, 
MOLLE o.. 
sentra. St, 


TONMN Y. 


aa 


to 


Finding our readers who 


and th 


ANLIOUS 


at there 
to 


again made 


praise, are 


dreds 
have 


secure coples, we 


arrangements for 


handling for a few weeks longer the 


world-famous books— 


“In His Steps; 


—OR— 


Vhat Would Jesus Da?” 


BY CHARLES M. SHELDON, 
RELIGIOUS MASTERPIEC® 
OF THE CENTURY. 

—o— 

Ladies’ 


THE 


The October 


nal reports that 


SIX MILLION COPIES 


of this “phenomenally 
been sold, 


TTome Jour 


successful” 
hook hare 
— 

In this wonderful book, Rev. Chas. 
M. Sheldon gr the story of men in 
every walk of life who pledge them- 
selves for a les to bri ng the stern 
test question, “What Would Jesus 
Do?’ to bear apon each act of every- 
diy life. ? 

In order that no ene shall fail to 
read this book on aceount of price. 
we ha ve arranged a special editic n 
and make ng BK Howins exceptionally 


| liberal offe 


: EPO ATR A) 
READ HESS FERS! 
jayreTo any paid-up subscriber, or t: 
any person sending us $1 en his sub 
scription, we will send a copy of thi 
great work for only 


TEN CENTS EXTRA 


WAY NOT GET A COPY FREE! 


Ia¥°To any person sending us 50¢ in 
new subscritions, or Sl in reneweris 
(not one’s own), we will send a copy 
of this work : 

FREE OF CHARGE. 
Order to-day. Address: 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


F ALEIG, 


a) 
have been com- | 
Bureau | 


590, 


of | 


| PRICPITATION (RAIN AND MELTED SNOW) | 
Average for the month, 5.10 inches. | 
Average number of days with .01 | 
|of anch or more, 

The greatest monthly precipita- | 


the wind | 


Write for new free book. | 
Dr. J. N. Hathaway, 2244 AC South | 


have | 
purchased copies so cnthusiastic in its 
yet hune- |} 


N.O | 


cept as amputation will cure a sore foot. 
which does cure Varicocele—and !t has been demonstrate 
invariably in 90 per cent. of all cases—is that of Dr. Hat} 


This exclusive method of treatment is 


himself at home. 


cures by means of absorbtion, reducing the distended and e long 
blood vessels to their natural healthy condition, ’ 


This method of treatinent is used only by Dr. Hathaw: 


By a similar 


without pain or operation 

LF ~ Dr. Hathaway's specialty is confined to Chronic Dise; 
cluding Sexual, Urinary and Dlood diseases, 

Write for the new edition of his 64 page book, 

Health,’ and symptom blank, or call at his office, 


J NEWTON HATHAWAY, m.p. Vigor, 


——= ——— 
If neglected Under. 
mines the w hole phy sl. 
cal and mental }; €alth, 
A suspensory Y will 

never cure; an OY 


eTAa- 
tion will not 


cure ex. 
The only tre; atment 
d to cure 
laWway, 
applied by the patient 
It is painless and causes no inconvenience It 


ated 


ay. 


exclusive method Dr. Hathaway cures Stricture 


ises, in. 


“Ma nliness, 


Consultation, advice, book and blanks are free -. ~ asking. 


J. NEWTON HATHAWAY, M. D. 
Dr. Hathaway & Co. 


C—SOUTH BR OAD STREET, 
ATLANTA, GA. 








Honest, relinble men, with or 
rience, wi inte d to travel in each State. Salary 
and expenses. For particulars address, Poca- 
| hontas Tobacco Works, Bedford City, Virginia. 


SEED WHEAT. 


For Southern Farmers. 

All the best and most improved varieties, 
specially selected and grown for our Southern 
soil and climate. Write for Price List and 
Descriptive Fall Catalogue giving full infcr- 
| mation about all seeds for Fail sowing. 


T. W. WOOD &: SONS, 
| Seer fai RICHMOND, VA. 


it Fe 


Six Great Days! 


} 


without expe- | 


S Southern 
Railway. 


Tue Standard Railway 
of the SOUTH 


The Direct Line to all Points. 


_ TEXAS, 
CALIFORNIA, 
FLORIDA, 
CUBA and 
PORTO ‘RICO. 


Raleigh, N. Cerolina, | - 


Oct. 22 to 27, 1960. 


GREATEST AND BEST FAIR 
HELD IN THIS SECTION. 


Immense displays of Farm Products; 
| esting exhibits of Machinery ; 


THE EVER | 


inter- 
beautiful speci- 


mens of Fruits and Flowers; great compctitive | 
Sheep and Swine; | 


exhibition of TLorses, Cattle, 
Poultry and Pigeons in pleasing profusion ; 
} ticing Culinary and Household Articies 
| esting Agricultural and Art Exhibits. 


en- 


the blues. 


ciasses. 
Send for Premium List, 
Cost of Privileges, to 


J. E. POGUE, 


BECRED ARY, RALEIGH, 


PRETTY EYEBROWS 


and long, lovely, silky lashes may be grown 
and thickened, Phe improvement that is made 
in the face is wonderful Harmless and ink 


pensive. 
FACE CREAM. 
_A most effectual and delightful preparation 
for softening and whitening the skin. Re- 
moves wrinkles, sunburnt, ctc¢. EHarinicss and 
inexpensive. 
HATR CURLING 

It wiil kcep the hair 
all Kinds of wenther, 
pensive. 

ALL THREE of the aboyv: 
FIFTEEN one Sood, stamps, 
the ingredi nts, 


NAG, 


Xe 


LIQUID. 

in crimp or curl during 

Sure, harmless and inex 

> Recipes mailed for 
All druggists sell 

(pe MON TiS CO), 
Silver Creek, N. ¥. 


; inter | 
A day at the Fair will drive away | 
Take the whole family. | 
Something to interest all ages and | 


Space to Exhibit, or | 


Strictly FIRT- CLASS eniecun 
/on all Through and Local Trains: 
/Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars on all 
| Night Trains; Fast and Safe Sched- 
ules. 

Travel by the Southern and you 
}are assured a Safe, Comfortable and 
| Expeditious Journey. 


Apply to Ticket Agents for Time Tables, Rates 
and General Information, or address 

/RL. = F. R. DARBY, 

Pe! cee. CF. & TF. =i 

Cc harlotte, N.C Asheville, 

ANSWER QUESTIONS. 


FRANK S. GANNON, J. M. |. GULP, 
38d V.P.& Gen, Man, Traf, Man 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


No TROUBLE 


W. A. TURK, 
G.P,A 


‘LAND FOR SALE. 


Good Dweliing House with 10° rooms, 38 brick 
chimneys, barn, stock house, ginhouse and 
other building: 4 tenant houses with brick 
chimneys. One mile from Roper, N.C. (Wash- 
ington), H. J. WILLIAMS, Ror ER, N.C 


I have for one 
tract, containing 471 
acres, 150) cleared. 


1 
Sait 


If that good brother who muiled 
two dollars to us by registered letter 
from Reepsvilie N. C., October 2, 
1900, will only send us his name 
will gladly give him credit for the 
amount. The letter inclosed with it 


we 
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Prof. Oscar 


Renowned throughout America and re 
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ae 


23° 
Mo 


the most ex 
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erninent as 
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pert and successful ho 
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was blank. 


SE ¢ BOOK 


ieason, 


3 

2 

cognized by the United States Gov- 
rseman of 


H.G 


whole Work 


—comprises 


400 PAGS, 1 


150 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


—History,— 


Breeeding, Trainin, 


yoming, Shoeing Doct.-ring, Tell 


You will know all 


about a horse 
after you 2% 


** Black Devil,** 
the man-eating 


Stallion, at Philada., Pa, 


This remarkable work was ores sold exclusively by agents at § 
«lL witch contains ever word and every 


copy. A new edition has been 

illustration in the $2 edition, 

heavy, tough paper binding, 
We: are prepared to make 


this ere 


Breal 


ling A 


ato 
ons (not your own) to THE PR«t WGRESSIVE 


ing, Driving, Feeding, 


»,and General care of the Horse 


m4 Ase 


on the age of a 
horse after 


his big show. ever did 
$2 per 


rinted on lighter paper and has & 


Send us $1 in new subscrip: 
FARMER or $3 in rene rwals 


‘er: 


h 
(oth er than your own) und we will send you a copy free prepaid. 


We will send any one a cone of t} 
mer one year for only $1.2 


Address : 


First come, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


s r- 
lis work and The Progressive F# 
first served. Order at once. 


RALEIGH, N. © 
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The Progressive Farmer, October 9, 1900. 
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COULTER TOO DEEP. 





The State Treasury has recently 


b 3 
Wake county against the county 
( 


¢ Wake for the sum of $5,436.55, the 
( 


;community. No paper will tell of | 


rought suit in the Superior Court | 


amount which it appears the com- | 


missioners of Wake have reserved 


from the State’s taxes collected by | 


the sheriff, as the State Treasurer 
contends, without authority of law. 
No other county has claimed the 
privilege of paying the same ac- 
counts out of the State's funds, and 
if all the counties had claimed and 


their remarkable opening or wonder- | 
ful close. They just open and close, | 


| begin and quit, and no one knows it 


taken it as Wake has, for the last) 


seven years, the amount from the 
whole State for the time would have 
reached about $135,000 by this time. 

It is claimed that this reserve has 
yeen held from the State’s funds for 
the purpose of paying some part oj 
the expense of copying the tax list. 
The matter, however, will soon be 
ventilated in the courts and the con- 
tention of the State Treasurer sus- 
tained or overruled. 

One point seems clear: If Wake is 
entitled to it, all the other counties 
are. If none of the other counties 
are,fthen Wake is not. It has not 
vet been claimed by any other county. 

~—te oe 


POISONING. 





On August 31st, Mr. Thos. Love, 
Long's Store, Union county, had his 
wheat threshed, and as is the custom 
on such occasions, prepared a dinner 
for the threshers. Mr. and Mrs. 
Love, Dr. Love, Wade Love and three 
sons und one daughter dined with 
the threshers. Within 15 minutes 
ofter dinner Dr. Love became 
violently ill. His mother, sister and 
brother and five of the threshers 
also became sick with same symp- 
toms. Thelatter were taken to their 
homes; all recovered except Dr. 
Love, whe died four days later. The 
authorities have been working up 
the case. Mr. Vann Sykes, of Stanly 
county, and the wife of Sam Nats, 


colored, have been arrested on 
a charge of poisoning Dr. L. J. 


Love on the 31st day of August, 
1900. The woman was cooking for 
the Love family at the time and has 
confessed that Mr. Sykes gave her 
some arsenic and paid her $5 to 
poison the Love family and one of 
the threshers. There is great ex- 
citement over the arrest, and it is 
not usually believed that Mr. Sykes 
is guilty as accused. 


—~4 «+ 


LOYAL TO NORTH CAROLINA. 





Graceful Act of a Wilmington Gentleman in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Commercial Tribune, of Cin- 
cinnati, of Sunday, contains the fol- 
lowing : 

“Walter Pegram, the sixteen-year- 


tempted suicide in the Grand Cen- 
tral Station Friday night, because he 
Was out of money and could not find 
work, was reported very much im- 
proved last night at the city hospital. 
Pegram has found a friend. Yes- 
terday morning a Mr. McKoy, of 


outside the immediate community in 
which they are situated. Yet these 
are the stay and support of civiliza- | 
tion. Upon them—the public and | 
secondary schools, as they are | 
termed—hinges, as upon nothing | 
else, the welfare of the nation. It 
makes a great deal more difference 
as to how these open than it does as 
to how the colleges open. Why? At 
best only a very small percentage of 
the population will ever enter col- 
lege. The many will, or should, at- 
tend the public schools. The college 
is our pride, the Public school our 
necessity ; the college our honor, the 
public school our glory; the college 
an addition to our life, the public 
school our life itself, socially, polit- 
ically and morally speaking. You 
cannot cultivate citizenship without 


the college, you cannot have a citi- 


zenship worth cultivating without 
the public school. While then we | 
are rejoiced that our colleges are 
opening well, we shall be still more 
rejoiced if the public schools open, 
and stay open, well. 

The great majority of our readers 
will never be able to send their sons 
and daughters to college. They 
should see to it that they send them 
to the public or neighborhood school. 
This is not only a duty, it is an obli- 
gation they owe to themselves, their 
children and their country. The 
parent who will not give his child 
the benefit of a common school edu- 
cation, as the term goes, is not ful- 
filling the first and fundamental ob. | 
ligations of citizenship and parent- 


/hood. And we believe the day is not 


far distant when the State will fur- 


nish adequate public schools for the | 


| ter. 


many needs of the South today.—, 


children and then say that the chil- 
dren sha// attend them. We do not 
believe in the parental theory of 
government. But we do believe in 
the theory of State protection. If | 
there is a common enemy to good 
government and liberal citizenship, 
that enemy is ignorance—the dark 


and stupendous ignorance of the 
masses. From that enemy, as from 


any other, the State has the right to 
protect itself. If compulsory educa- 
tion is the weapon with which to 
ward off this foe, then the sooner we 
have compulsory education the bet- 
And we believe that compul- 
sory education is the greatest of the 


| Christian Sun. 


~~ 0 3 a — 


The tea used in the immediate 


, household of the Emperor of China 


| is treated with the utmost care. 


It 


| is raised ina garden surrounded by) 
old Charlotte (N. C.) boy, who at- 


a wall, so that neither man nor beast 
can get anywhere near the plants. 


| At the time of the harvest those col- | 


Wilmington, N. C., whois visiting | 


in this city, read the account of the | 


boy taking landanum in the Com- 


mercial Tribune, and called at the | 
hospital and informed the authori- | 
ties that while unacquainted with | 
the young man, the fact that he was | 


from North Carolina was sufficient 
to 
could find work. Mr. McKoy will 
be at the hospital this morning and 
take charge of the young man.” 

The Mr. McKoy referred to above 
is Mr. Edwin Anderson McKoy, son 
of Wilmington’s esteem ad towns- 
mn, Maj. T. H. McKoy. Mr. Ed. 


Secure him assistance until he) 


lecting the leaves must abstain from 

eating fish, that their breath may 
not spoil the aroma of the tea; they 

must bathe three times‘a day, and, 

in addition, must wear gloves. 


~t ee om 


WELL, HARDLY. 





“The Negro a Beast’’ is the title of 


anew book issued by the American | 
Louis, | 
that is calculated to beguile the un- | 
| wary into trouble. | 
sent us a flaming circular and offered | 


Book and Bible House, St. 


a low rate for the book with the 


hope of alittle advertising by way 


McKoy has been residing in Cincin- | 


nati nearly a year. 
~t + = + 


THE EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK. 


leges and universities are opening | 


Welland with increased attendance 
this year, 
day 
Manhood in the future. The man 


pie educates himselt increases won- 
de 


life, Not that all who go to college 
re be successful in life, or that 
10se 


‘re Increased, very largely aud very 


Tapidly increased by a collegiate edu- 
‘ation. With increased numbers 
then at our higher institutioas of 
learning we are naturally morg hope- 
ful for a future of enlightened, cul. 


tiv: te . 
‘ted, successful manhood and wo- 
Manhood, 


But, there is, behind all this we 


see “or 
: inthe papers and hear of in the 
pulpit, another and more potent fac- 


for good or ill in our country. 
e] 


® have reference, of course, to the 
UDdie 


and private schools of the 








‘only another shrewd scheme by a lot | 
This isa sign of a better | 
and a strong manhood and wo- | 


rfully his chances for success in| 


who do not go will be failures. | 
But the probabilities, ‘the chances” 


of compensation. The old thread- 
bare argument dressed up in new 


clothes, that the negro has no soul, | 


and all that “sort of stuff, is trotted 


out, seasoned with 


And it will find buyers—there 
We hope, 
however, that no reader of this paper 
will swallow this nostrum, which is 


of sharpers to fleece the uninformed 
and the ignorant. The book is evi- 
dently made for Southern consump- 
tion, and we resent it as an insult to 
the intelligence of the South. The 
negro has a good deal more soul than 
the author of this book, who is mod- 
estiy described as the ‘‘most pro- 
found thinker the world has ever 
produced.’’ The whole circular looks 
more like the work of aman with 
the jim-jams than of ordinary com- 
mon sense. Of course the thing 
will fall as flut as a barn door wher- 


ever it meets intelligence, but we 


sound this note of warning for fear 


some poor man will throw $1.50 away 
who needs it to buy shoes for his 


children. When you see a sleek and 
pious agent with “The Negro a 


Beast’’ under his arm (he will be on 
foot) send him along with the Mor- 
mon elders.—Charity and Children. 


The publishers | 


a great deal of | 
soft, sweet talk about the admirable | 
| way the South has managed the ne- | 
| gro. 
is no doubt about that. 
We are glad to note that the col- | 


THE MARKETS. 





RALEIGH COTTON. 
Raleigh, N. C., Oct, 6, 1900. 


Strict good middling............ 10 
tng. 9% 
Strict middling................. 93% 


Receipts 167 bales. Market steady. 





NORFOLK PEANUTS. 
Norfolk, Va., Oct. 6, 1900. 
Farmers’ stock nuts are quoted 
today as follows: 


| 


| 


GUILFORD. 
Guilford County Alliance will hold 
its October meeting on the second 


COUNTY MEETINGS. 


Thursday in October, at McLeans- | 


ville, in the McLeansville Academy. 
The Subs. over the county will please 
send a full delegation to this meet- 


|ing, as there are matters of much 


importance to be discussed. We 


|hope to have the minutes of the 


Alliance before us at that time. 
Fraternally, 
D. A. MONTGOMERY, 
sec y G. C.F. A. 


MOORE. 

The Moore County Farmers’ Alli- 
ance will meet with Bethlehem Sub- 
Alliance October 11th, at Bethlehem 
Church. All the Subs. will please 


/send full representation and the Sub. 


Fancy, per tb.,.......... 23, @2% ¢ 
oe i /2 
Strictly prime, per 1ib.,.. 2K@2y¢ 
Prime, per tb.,..... oer 2¢ 
Com. and mach. pkd., h., 14@ 1%¢ | 
Spanish. per bu., 90 
RICHMOND SUN-CURED TOBACCO. 
Richmond, Va., Sept. 29, 1900. 
Lugs, common,........ $2.00@ 3.00 
2 


Lugs, good to prime... . 
Short leaf, 


3.50 4.50 
4.50@5. 


Long leaf,. . 


6.00@ 7.50 | 
Wrappers, ...... 12.00~@ 20.00 
DANVILLE TOBACCO MARKET. 
Danville, Va., Oct. 6, 1900. 

The market stands as follows: 
Nondescript goods..... $ 2.00@ 4.00 
Granulators............ 4.50@ 7.00} 
Smokers— 

Common... 3.50@ 6.00 

Ser 6.00@ 8.00 | 

INC soso sic. ou6 04 A acortce 8.00@, 9.50 
Cutters— 

Common....... 8.00@ 10.00 

SOOWr. cs Sod 10.00@12.50 

Be ction tte ate SS. 12.00@ 22.50 
Fillers— 

Common. ...65..4.5...04. 3.00@ 4.30 

HOO cies st eae 4.00@, 8.00 

RII Pel 86 cre ans ay tes bea 8.00@12.00 
Wrappers— 

MS OMIM OW. s,s 6 sss sce 8.00@12.50 | 

MCdiWM:.. . oc. kas. es 12.50@17.50 | 

ROOD oie so der sceiy soe 17.50@35.00 | | 

ARGV oi te cose erccounes 35.00@ 55.00 


ee 


WILMINGTON MARKET. 


WILMINGTON, N.C., Oct. 6, 1900. 
PEANUTS— 


N.C. Prime 60 
‘¢ Extra Prime. 65 
Re RRENINCEI Guh fc Soca te 4 70 
RovueH RiceE— 
Lowland, per 45 1b. bus., 85 
Upland ng “ 50 @b60 
N.C. Bacon— 
BNR ee leds Ges bi ooo 12 @13 
Shoulders’... ....4-...5645- 8 @ 8% 
Se ee eee 7 @ 3 
HipEs— 
Green, salted...... 6% 
101 yk 01) | 10 @12% 
Dry, Salted. occ cccccsces 9 
Eggs, per dozen.......... 16 @17 
Butter, per pound........ 20 @25 
Corn, per bushel.......... 58 @60 
Spirits turpentine, per gal, 364%@ 37 


~<a oo aaa 
Sharples Cream Separators-—Profit- 
able Dairying. 


SEED WHEAT 
MY :: OWN : GROWING. 
$l per Bushel.... 


/as published 
50 | 


not in good standing will re-organize 
in The 
Send delegate. 
business on hand. 

J. W. Coun, Sec’y. 


Progressive 


Farmer. Important 


ROWAN. 
Our next regular County Alliance 


| meeting will be held with Alpha Sub- 
| Alliance on the second Thursday in 


October, 1900. 
from 


A full representation 


all Sub-Alliances is desired. 


| There will be two days meeting, Sec- 
| ond day public to all who may wish 


to attend. Fraternally, 


J.C. BERNHARDT, Sec’y 


ROWAN COUNTY ALLIANCE. 


Rowan County Alliance will meet | 


with 


Alpha Sub. on Thursday and | 


| Friday, the 11th and 12th of October, | 


| 1900. 


|pone might make a disappointment. 


Samples for Stamps. 


W. R. KNOX, INTERCOURSE, PA. 





DON’T :: FAIL :: TO : ORDER 
BRANSON’S AGRICULTURAL 
ALMANAC FOR 1901. 


Better and Better every year! 
NO OTHER LIKE IT! 
LEVI BRANSON, Publisher, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 





$200 REWARD, 


STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 

WHEREAS, official information 
has been received at THIS DEPART- 
MENT that Rufus Brown, alias Boots 
Brown, on the 26th September, 1900, 
in Raleigh, N. C., did kill and mur- 
der one Sarah Davis. 

AND WHEREAS, it appears that 
the said Rufus Brown has fied the 
State, or so conceals himself that the 
ordinary process of law cannot be 
served upon them : 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, Daniel L. 
Russell, Governor of the State 
North Carolina, by virtue of author- 
ity in me vested by law, do issue this 
my PROCLAMATION, offering a re- 
ward of Two Hundred Dollars for the 





| Proclamation by the Governor, 


of | 


We always expecta good time and 
turnout at Alpha, and to have this 


we think it best to hold our meeting | * 


at the zegular time. 
R. L. Brown, Cor. Sec’y. 





BRD 


Douse Dartty Service 
Between New York, Tampa, Atlanta, 
New Orleans and Points 
South and West. 
In Effect June ord, 1900, 


SOUTHWARD, 






VESTIBULE | 


This is a busy season, to post- | 























“you ‘i 


FREE 





95,000,00| FREE 





A GREAT CONTEST 
As to the Population of the Greatest Country on Earth. 





Send your estimate 
on the blank below 
with your subscrip- 
tionto.. 





Tre Weseone Paap 








Besides the paper one year, for whicb you pay only the regular price, we send at 
once, entirely free of cost to every subscriber under this offer, a certificate 
which entitles the bolder to participate in the distribution of $25,000 to be dis- 


1,000 Cash Prizes 


by the Press PuBLISAING AssOcIATION, of Detroit, Mich., among those making tbe 
nearest estimate of the population of the United States and Territories—not new 
possessions—as shown by tbe official census of 1900, 

YOUR ESTIMATE:—Study tbe figures below, showing the gains in popula- 
tion for each ten years, and from this you cap make your guess. 

The Press Publishing Association has deposited $25,000 in the 
Central Savings Bank, of Detroit, Mich., for the express purpose of 


tributed in 


paying the prizes, 


THE $25,000 WILL BE DIVIDED AS FOLLOWS: 

$50, To the next 100, $4 
each, amounting to 
35' Tothe next 100. $2.50 
30, each, amounting to 250 
25 To the next 


Nearest correct guess. $15,000)To the 12th. ....... 
A eres 5.000/To the 13th........ 
De eer 1,000) To the 14th. ....... 
BOOMS SUM vccssveedece 609)/To the 15th........ 
DUGG OOO. cs ucswees Jue To the 16th........ 
BO Ge UU ccceswowess SOO. TO CHS LICR cisccese 
WO GUO BON 6 iisienae ene 100 To the ISth........ 
BO COUR osctaviee ees $0 To the 19th 

BOERS Celt esccrccves’ 80 To the 20th 

Oe ee 75 Vo the next 180, 


To the Lith 60 each, amounting 


ear. Tot. Pop. Increase. p.c.|Yeur. Tot. Pop. Increase. p.c.jYear. Tot Pop. Increase. p.c. 
1780, 3,000,000, poiycus .| 1820, 9.638,453, 255375572 32|1860, 31.443,321, 8,251,445 35 
1790, 3,929,234, 929.714, 3) :8:0, 12,860,020, 3,221,557 33/1870, 38,558,371, 7,115,050 22 
1800, 5,308,423, 1,379,269, 35/1840, 17,069,452 4,209,433 33/1880, §9.155,783, 11,597.412 30 
1810. 75320,881, 2,012,398, 3711850, 23,191,876, 6,122,423 3511890, 62,622,250, 12,466,467 25 

It may also help you to know that, compared with the population of 1890, the population for 


1goo at an increase of 25 per cent. would be 78,277,812; an increase of 15,655,562. 
Every one who reads this bas a chance to win the magnificent first prize of 
If you miss that you may get the second prize of $5,000, or the 


$15,000. 





$5 
to 

TO HELP YOU tocm vour estinate we give here the population, actual increase and the per 
cent. of increase lor each decade beginning with 1780, 
A ; , 







40) 


each, amounting to 400 
5 To the next 400, $1 
each, amounting to 400 


bOO} 


| Total, 1,000 prizes, $25,000 


This is a fine sixteen- 
page family paper, well 
edited and beautifully 
illustrated and now in 
its 23rd volume. 


$100 


200, $2 





third prize of $1,000, or some 
one of the other 997 other cash 
prizes, which are a part of the 
grand total of $25,000 OF- 


FERED YOU. fe O's 
Get your guessin at once while 
the offer is still open. As soon as State, 


the number of certificates allotted 
to us is distributed this offer must 
be withdrawn. The work of count- 
ing the population is now in prog- 
ress. Our contest will be closed a 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK, 








My Name, 











IESTIMATE THE POPULATION 
Uf Dp Sif IROL ORT TLE 








moth in advance of the announcement. 


50c., the regular subscription price. 
absolutely free. 


Cut out the above subscription blank anc 
fill it out, or write one like it if you do not want to cut the paper. 
You receive by return mail your certificate 
Address The Welcome Friend, P.O. Box 2033, New York. 





Enclose it with 


























State Business Aveney other than Fertilizers and Sewing 
Machines, from September it, 1200, to August Ist, 1901, $10. 


READ THE PREMIUM OFFERS. 


—GO TO WORK AND— 


WIN; ONE: OF ; THEM, 


IN SO DOING YOU WILL HELP YOURSELF, 


THE BRETHREN AND THE S-rATE 
* ALLIANCE. 


Tl “The Bune bgat wibo does the most busimess through the 


M0 


‘The Business Agent Doing the next Largest Amount of Busi- 
| ness, under above restrictions, will be given $6, 


The person ordering the greatest number of the Improved High Arm 
Alliance Sewing Maehines through this oftice from August 1, 1900, to 


| 


720am | August 1 


| ing Machine. P 
To the person sending in the second largest number of orders will be 


Daily Daily 
No, 31 No, 27 
iv New York, P BR R............ 100pm L2ibam 
sv Philadelphia, P RR.. 
sv Baltimore, PR R.. pm 9934am 
sv Washington, PR TW pm 105 am 
wv Richmond, S A L 040 pm 235 pm 
sv Petersburg. - 3pm 330 pm 
wv Ridgeway Jct. “ 2 am 617 pm 
iv Henderson, ae 28 am 640 pm 
uv Raleigh, sg 106 am 750 pm 
Lv Southern Pines, “ 557 am 942 pm 
No. 403 
Lv Hamlet, a 650am 1032 pm 
No. 31 
Lv Columbia,t bid 103,am 2am 
Ar Savannah, “ 257 pm 500am | 
Ar Jacksonville,  ‘ 740 pm 91l0am} 





Ar Tampa 630 am 530 pm | 
No. 408 
Ar Charlotte ee 931 am 
Lv Chester, ae 952 am 
Ly Greenwood af 1142 am 
Lv Athens, as 148 pm 
Ar Atlanta,? #4 400 pm 
Ar Angusta, C & W C...........510 pm 





1 
, Philadelphia, “e 1020 am 1 
y New York, O DSS Co...43 00 pm 
. Baltimore, BS P Co 
y Washington, N& WSB............. ; 


1126 pn 


I 

V 

v 

V 

r 

Y re 
iv New York, NYP&N...4800am_ 9 
V 

V 

Vv 

Vv 


+630 pm 
630 pm 

















apprehension and delivery of the 
said Rufus Brown, alias Boots | 
|Brown, to the Sheriff of Wake 
County at the Court-house in 
Raleigh, and I do _ enjoin all 


officers of the State and all good citi- 


zens to assist in bringing said crim- | 


inals to justice. 
a “ our City of Raleigh, the 
24th day of September, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand nine hundred 
and in the one hundred and twenty- 
fifth year of our American Inde- 


3 ence. 
sagias DANIEL L. RUSSELL, 
By the Governor : 
‘ BayLus CADE, 
Private Secretary. 


No. 408 No. 4l | 
Lv Portsmouth,S AL Ry... 920 pm 930am | 
Ly Weldon, ne 1206 am 1201 pm } 
} No. 31 | 
Lv Ridgeway Jct. “ 22am 120 pm | 
Ly Henderson, “ 253am 218 pm | 
Ly Raleigh, se 1%am 3851 pm 
Ly Southern Pines, “ 557 am 612 pm | 
No. 408 
Ly Hamlet, 60 am 730 pm | 
No. 31 No. 27 | 
Lv Columbia, t “ 1035 am 1255 am | 
Ar Savannah, val 257 pm S500am 
Ar Jacksonville, 740 pm 9#10am } 
Ar Tampa, si 630 am 530 pm | 
| 
No, 445 No, 41 | 
Ly Wilmington, A psoaeuaxvakones 305 pm | 
Ar Charlotte, af 93l am 1020 pm | 
Lv Chester, de 952 am 1055 pm | 
Ly Greenwood, se 14am 107am') 
Lv Athens, 66 145 pm 843 am 
Ar Atlanta, 2 bie 40pm 60 am 
Ar Augusta, C & WC......... BID DW ivcscscsossses 
Ar Macon, C of Ga............. .720pm lam 
Ar Montgomery, A& WP... 920 pm 1100 am 
Ar Mobile, L & } 30am 412 pm 
Ar New Orleans, L & N........ 740am 830 pm 
Ar Nashville, NC &St. L... 640 am 655 pm 
Ar Memphis, a 400pm sl0am 
NORTHWARD. 
Daily Daily 
No. 44 No. 66 
Lv Memphis, NC «St. L...1245 pm 845 pm 
Lv Nashville as 9380am 910am 
Lv New Orleans, L& N......745 pm 745 pm | 
Tae DEGRIIO. BE Ge NN po nccscsnccncesee 1220 am 1220am) 
Ly Montgomery, A& W P..020am 1120 am 
Lv Macon, C of Ga......... . 800am 420 pm 
Lv Augusta, C& W C.. seee DAO BIN crsereeseeseeee 
No, 402 No, 38 
Lv Atlanta, ? 8 A L Ry........ 10pm 900 pm 
Ar Athens, a 25) pm 1123 pm | 
Ar Greenwood “ 444 pm 20 aim | 
Ar Chester, ad 62 pm 430 am 
Ly Charlotte - 630 pm 500am } 
Lv Wilmington, “ ete 
No, 44 No. 66 
Lv Hamlet, “ 905 pm 920am |} 
Ly Southern Pines,‘ 1000 pm 1005 am |} 
Lv Raleigh, “4 1140 pm 1156 am | 
Ar Henderson, al 250am 11 pm 
Lv Ridgeway Jct. ‘ 120am, 145 pim 
Lv Petersburg, oht 4l45am 440 pm 
Ly Richmond, 6 5lsam 540 pm 
Ar Washington, P R R......... §45am 930 pin | 
Ar Baltimore, P R R..... 1008 am 1135 pm 
Ar Philadelphia, P R R. 230 pm 256am 
Ar New York, P BR R............ 83063 pm 615 am 
No. 402 No, 38 
Lv Ridgeway Jct. SAL Ry, 300am 140 pm 
Ly Weldon, sie 30am 3805 pm 
Ar Portsmouth, * 70am 550 pm 
Ar Washington, N & WSB, ..... 70am 
Ar Baltimore, BS P Co........ 4645 am 
Ar New York, O DSS Co... .............. 7130 am 
Ar Philadelphia, NY P&N,H546 pm 510am) 








Ar New York, 838 pm 


| NoTEe.—tDaily Except Sunday. 


t Central Time. 2 Eastern Time, 


743 pm | 


given FREE one Hillsboro Sewing Machine. 


, 1901, will be given FREE one Improved High Arm Alliance Sew- 


To the person sending in the third largest number of orders will be 


chine. 
To the lady sending in the largest number of orders for the above 
Sewing Machines will be given $5 in cash. This is in addition to the above 
Premium Offers. 
T. B. PARKER, STATE BUSINESS AGENT, 

HILLSBORO, N. C. 
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given FREE either a No. 1 Set Buggy Harness or a No. 1 Boss Bashing 


Ma- 
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‘CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 1.] 


spider so common throughout the 
country ona variety of plants and 
resembles it so closely that it is only 
with difficulty that the two species 
can be distinguished. Nothing has 
been published by this Department 
concerning it other than a technical 
description. It is treated, however, 
in Bulletin No. 48, series of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station of Louis- 
iana, by H. A. Morgan, pages 130 and 
155. 

It is to the 
dies employed with success against 
red spiders in the North. All of 
these insects are extremely sensitive 
to sulphur applied either dry or ina 
wash. or in connection with other 
substances. Flower of sulphur may 
be mixed with water at the rate of 
an ounce toa gallon of water and 
sprayed over the plants, or the sul- 
phur may be combined with strong 
soapsuds and applied in the same 
manner. For application of these 
mixtures a force pump with spray- 
ing nozzle isa necessity. Kerosene 
emulsion and whale oil soap solu 
tions are ulso of value against mites 
and red spiders, and the addition of 
flowers of sulphur will increase their 
effectiveness. 

Of course in large cotton fields 
there will be considerable difficulty 
in the efficient application of such 
a spray, and no ordinary hand ap- 
paratus can be used to advantage. 
Doubtless some of your planters are 
familiar with the large scale spray- 
ing operations carried on some years 
ago in the cotton fields further South 
against the cotton caterpiller. In 
cases hand pumps were used 
carts which were driven be- 
twen the rows, and in other cases 
automatically geard spraying ma- 
chines were used. 

For red spiders as they appear in 
greenhouses, particularly on plants 
that are succeptable to injury by 
sulphur,. such as violets, no other 
remedy is used by florists than fre- 
quent syringing or spraying with 
water, or witha solution of Ivory 
soap. Where it is possible to fre- 
quently water plants with a hose 
or force pump, red spiders and mites 
can be readily kept under control. 

I regret to inform you that I will 
be unable to send a special examiner 
to Laurinburg. It is possible that 
you might enlist the services of Mr. 


amenable same reme- 


some 
from 


Gerald McCarthy of the Agricultural | 


Experiment Station of North Caro- 
lina. Yours truly, 
L. O. Howarp. 

Hon. John D. Bellamy, Wilmington, | 

N.C. 

ee 
HARVESTING SWEET POTATOES. 

Where sweet potatoes are grown 
for stock, the Texas Experiment 
Station suggests that cattle may be 
turned in to eat the tops and vines 
and afterwards hogs may be allowed 
to harvest the tubers. In this way 
the entire crop will be utilized at the 
smallest cost. If the crop is to be 
dug, it is important to determine 
when the potatoisripe. If when the 
tuber is cut, the sliced surface par- 
tially heals and becomes dry the 
crop is ready to be harvested, but if 
the cut place turns greenish black, 
the tuber is not moture. The crop 


should be harvested with a breaking | 
plowing, using a rolling coulter to | 


cutthe vines. Bruised tubers should 
be used at once, as soft rot is very 
liable to set in. Where the vinesare 
to be stored for stock feed, the Ar- 
kansas Station recommends that 
they be put intoa silo, as they do 
not cure readily into hay. 

The preservation of sweet potatoes 
has been studied by several of the 
stations. 
were stored in a pit November 23, 


Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 


repared 
exc susive- 


nary 

geonto the 
wrench 

Gove’ 

ment "Stud 


SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY ‘OR FIRING 
Faapossible to produce any scar or blemish. The 
safes est lister ever used, Takes the place 
Srna ifn ments for mild or severe action. moves 
= a or Blemishes from Horses or 
UMA EMEDY for Rheumatism 
Sprains. A oy Throat OY. it ieineolanble. 4 


WE GUARANTEE Srueveearene it 


produce more actual resu bottle of 
any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever 2. 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is Warran- 
ted to give satisfaction. is; Ly 250 per bottle. Sold 
by druggists. or sent by exprese, c arges paid, with full 
directions for its use. Send for descriptive “paaleee, 
testimonials, etc, Address 


THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS 0O0,, Cleveland, Ohio 
325. _. Ac Rihana nee antes meme 


/most important. 
|of piums or other fruits they are 
tsually numerous enough to insure , 


In Georgia the potatoes | 





and all but 7 per cent. were sound 
April 1. The sound potatoes were 
in excellent condition, not sprouted, 
and when sampled on the table, of 
excellent quality. At the New York 
State Station tubers packed in dry 
road dust and kept at a temperature 
continued fit for the 
table until after the middle of Janu- 
ary. At the South Carolina Station 
experiments were made in keeping 
sweet potatoes packed with various 
materials in barrels. The materials 
used were sand, cotton seed, cotton 
hulls, damaged lint cotton, wheat 
bran, newspapers and hay. Dry 
sand and cotton hulls gave the best 
results. Wrapping each potato in 
paper induced rapid decay, but a 
double lining of paper next the bar- 
rel was fairly effective in keeping 
out cold and preventing rot. The 
keeping qualities of large and small 
tubers appeared about equal. 

The Texas Station reports that 
good results have been obtained by 
letting tubers remain in the ground 
until wanted. Throwing dirt over 
them with a turning plow will pre- 
vent freezing. If lhe potatoes are to 
be stored, they should be allowed to 
dry about two weeks and then care- 
fully sorted. They should then be 
stored in dry road sand in a venti- 
lated house. The sand should be 
changed each year as it will become 
infected with black rot. The sand 
proved a sufficient protection against 
mice, and potatoes kept well by this 
method even when the winter tem- 
perature went down to within 7 de- 
—_ of zero.—D. W. May. 


Horticulture. | 


ES DISTRIBUTE THE POLLEN. 


of 60 degrees, 
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Bulletin No. 181 of the Cornell Ex- 
periment Station deals with the sub 
ject of pollination, and in it Prof. 
Robert says: 

‘-The study of pollination in orch- 
ards is made necessary by the rise of 
commercial fruit growing. When 
fruit is grown only for home use, or 
in small areas for a local market, 
there is not likely to be seri us loss 
from imperfect pollination; but in 
large commercial orchards wny gen- 
unfruitfulness from this source 
is quickly noticed. The commercial 
orchard seems destined to be the 
most important single factor in 
American horticulture, and with its 
growth comes a corresponding in- 
crease in the liability of loss from 
imperfect pollination. 

‘‘The pollen of one variety is car- 
ried to the pistils of another in two 
wars—by the wind and by insects. 
There many kinds of insects 


eral 


are 


| which aid in the cross-pollination of 


orchard fruits, principally bees, wasps 
and flies. Of these the wild bees 
of several species are probably the 
In a wild thicket 


a good setting of fruit. But few, if 
any, wild bees can live in a large 
orchard, especially if it is well tilled. 
As the extent and thoroughness of 
cultivation increase the number of 
these natural insect aids’ to cross- 
pollination decreases ; hence, it may 
become necessary to keep domestic 
honey bees for the purpose.”’ 


ee 


TWELVE SUMMER ROSES. 


There are so many valuable roses 
that bloom well in the cool weather 
of early summer and fall that it is 
difficult to restrict one’s list, espe- 
cially as the rose catalogues deal 
only in superlatives. But compara- 
tively few roses bloom well during 
the hot weather of July and August. 
Among the eighty varieties growing 


in the University grounds at Knox- | 
| ville, the following are the best sum- 
,mer bloomers, 
| posed that these are at their best 


Itis not to be sup- 


during the hotest weather, for, while 
the rose revels in full sunshine, it 
does not like extreme heat any bet- 
ter than the gardener, and the 
drought that usually accompanies 
high heat is most unfavorable to 


| roses. 


Grand DuchessVictoria Meleta—a 
/needlessly long name—is a splendid 
white tea, giving large buds even at 
midsummer. Cornelia Cook is also 
large, but its white buds sometimes 
ure green-tinted and malformed. 
| Mad. Abel Chatenxy is a hybrid tea 
'of unusual color, the inside of the 
petals deep flesh and the outside pink. 
Alexander Bernaix is a hybrid tea of 
very free flowering habit, flowers 
medium to small, deep rose color. 
The nearest approach to a yellow 
| rose in the University garden is Co- 
| quette de Lyon, tea, lemon yellow at 

| center, fading to white at margin of 
| petals—small but a very free bloomer. 
|Elie Lambert is white with clear 


day a little corn, 


‘diet too. 


pink margins to all the pe wtaliesniiti, 
free bloomer, rather small. Safrano 
favorite old tea, fawn or deep 
Its small buds are very 
Chlotilde Soupert and Mo- 
sella, the best of the polyantha type, 
are both good summer bloomers— 
the former more but the latter 
more pertt Soupert is 
white with enter, Mosella is 
deep cream color, but not at all yel- 
low as described in the 
Clara Watson is a hy 
usual 


isa 
cream color. 
perfect. 


free, 


* 
shane 
siape. 


catalogues. 
brid tea of un- 
excellence, giving very fine 
on long stems, deep cream 
tinged. with pink. Mad. Masson is 
the most perpetual bloomer of the 
so-called hybrid perpetuals—rosy 
red, very fine when full blown. Me- 
teor, hybrid tea, is the best of all 
bright red roses. The climbing form 
is quite as good as the standard, but 
neither is quite as free blooming as 
the remainder of this list. 
CHARLES A. KEFFER, 

Horticulturist Tenn. Exp’t Station, 

Knoxviile, Sept. 24, 1900. 


Live Stock. 

THE DORSET HORNED SHEEP. 
of The Pre Farmer. 

Most of the English breeds of sheep 
can be clussed as ‘‘Mutton Sheep,” 
and then subdivided as ‘Long 
Wools*’ and ‘‘Medium Wools.”’ Be- 
tween these of course there are many 
intermediate breeds which have value 
according to qualities bred through 
long years of careful selection and 
feeding. England’s sheep owe their 
value to good feeding fully as much 
as to breeding. The farmer in that 
country has been brought up with 
the idea that the sheep need every 
or a mixture of 
barley and wheat bran, and no mat- 
ter how good the pastures may be 
the animals are sure to get this grain 
In winter they always 
have their roots, grain and coarse 
fodder. Under such liberal feeding 
we do not wonder that so many good 
breeds have come out of England. 

The Dorset Horned breed belong 


buds 


Correspondence 


ZTeSsive 


to the middle-class wool sheep, and | 


they possess certain characteristics 
that have been bred and fed into 
them for generations past. As a 
breed they are wonderfully uniform 
in size and characteristics. They 
are only of medium size and the 
ewes weigh on the average, when in 
good condition, from 55 to 125 pounds. 
They are of typical mutton shape, 
and are hardy, healthy and very pro- 
lific. The wool is very soft and 
silky, and sells for the highest price 
The ewes, after the first lamb, fre- 
quently and most generally produce 
twins, and quite often triplets. 
There are on record accounts of one 
ewe of this breed producing eleven 
lambs in two years, one pair of twins 
and three sets of triplets. They 
naturally have lambsin the fall or 
early winter, but with good care and 
plenty of food they will commonly 
have lambs twice a year. The ewes 
make excellent mothers, and the 
young ones are so well fed by the 
mothers that they grow rapidly. The 
writer had a Dorset Horned ewe that 
dropped a lamb weighing 1744 pounds, 
and at six weeks old it weighed 52 
pounds, and at three months 105 
pounds. Liberal feeding of the ewes 
is essential to their prolific bearing, 
and also to the rapid growing of the 
lambs. In England this breed is ac- 
customed to outdoor life, and they 
are never housed. They breed in 
the open fields from November to 
February, and often when it is snow- 
ing. Noother breed has shown such 
vitality, and the proportion lost is 
small. E. P. Sra. 
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EERLY ECONOMIZING, 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer, 
Early in fall it becomes necessary 
to take stock of the food for the cat- 
tle, dairy cows, swine or sheep. No 
man can go ahead and feed reckless- 
ly even thus early inthe season. I 
well remember one farmer who fed 
liberally and recklessly right through 
the fall months, who gave as his ex- 
cuse that he wanted to keep hisstock 
growing just the same asin summer. 
Well, that was all right if he had 


,enough food on hand to carry him 


Catarrh Cannot ke Cured 
with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they cannot 
1each the seat ofthedisease. Catarrhisablood 
or constitutional disease, and in order to cure 
it you must take internal remedies. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally and acts 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is notaquackn 1edicine. It 
was prescribed by one of the best physiciansin 
this country for yeers, and is a regu ar pre- 
scription. It is cc osed of the best tonics 
known, combined withthe best blood purifiers, 
acting directly on the mucous surfaces The 
perfect combination of the two ingredients is 
what produces such wonderful results in curi: ng 
Caterth. Send for testimonials, free. 

- J. CHENEY & o.. , Props. , Toledo, O, 
Bold b 7 druggists, pri 
all’s Family Pills. aad the best. 


G! NSENG oi s))s000t 4c, Tovshcr to 


Write to-day. AMERICAN GINSENG GARDENS, Rose Hill, W. Y, 
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Chill Tonics are 
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are not 
and excellence 
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you 
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superior 
experimenting 
having 
sold 
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other 


that all 
to all 
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long been 


others 
take 


No Cure, No Pay. 


asteless Chill Tonic. 


plainly printed on every bottle-*-hence you 
are wie when you take Grove's. Imitators 
formula knowing that you would not buy 


Grove’s contains 


in correct proportions and is ina Tasteles 
as a tonic while the Quinine drives the 
Any reliable druggist will 
so-called 


e}] you 


i ast 


An analysis of other chill tonics 
in every respect. 
Grove’s—its 
established. 
throughout the entire malacial sections of 
Price, 
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Guaranteed 
Capacity: 


Bushels per Hour. 


No, 4, 10 to fa, 
No. 2, 20 to 40, 
Ko, 3, 78 to 100, 


w--PRICES--- 


No. 1, $25.00; 


2s WRITE FOR Cll 


No. 2, $35.00; 


No. 3, $125.00. 
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SECOND-HAND BAGGING AND TIES 2 Prices ox Application 
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SEED OMS, 


T. B: PARKER, 


BUSHELS VIRGINIA WINTER OATS 
SEEDSMEN’S : 


AT LESS 
PRICES 
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along. but by the time winter ar- 
rived he was faced by the problem of 
selling off his stock or buying food | 
at high prices. There was no other 
alternutive. He had far more stock 
to begin with than he should have 
had for the amount of feed on hend, 
and then his waste 
ing hid made matters worse. 
That sort of mismanagement is 
often curried on ina lesser degree, 
and animals are forced on the mar- 
ket at a loss in order to save the food 
or the necessity of buying more. It 
isnot such a difficult matter for a 
man to figure out early in the fall 
how much stock he can winter on a 
given amount of food. It he has 
sufficient of the latter to carry his 
stock along he is justified in going 
ahead and feeding liberally, but if he 
cannot winter them on what he has 
it is better to weed out the flocks 
now. Let this be the first economy 
practiced. Before the stock is taken 
from the pastures sell the poorest. o1 
those the least likely to make profit- 
able returns. Beyond this I would 
advise no one to sell at all. Simply 
reduce the stock to the limits neces- 
sary for wintering them on the food 
aut hand. The amount of food should 
be sufficient for good liberal feeding, 
and varied enough to satisfy the ap- 
petites of the animals. They do so 
much better on a varied diet that it 
pays to have this ready for them at 
alltimes. Especially do we want to 
look out for the winter food of all 
farm stock because we 


reckless in feed- 


are coming 
more to realize that it is winter farm- 
ing that pays the best. Only intelli- 
gent, progressive and active farmers 
can engage successfully in 
dairying, poultry raising, and the 
production of winter lambs. The 
great mass of farmers will stick to 
summer farming at the season of the 
year when difficulties are the creat- 
est. It is by overcoming these greater 
difficulties that he makes his lar ger 
profits. WILLIAM Conway. 
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MOSELEY’S 


Fruit Eva orator 


A 4 liste factory for only $6.00. ‘or use on an ordinar 


stove. No extraex pense for fuel. Easily o 
-. ap Deane Ld BR si . ade 


email fruits ec berries. ce corn, pu SS A & 
Send forcircular. Agents orn. pumpkin a, and 


» MOSELEY & PRITCHARD mrs. c a 
‘Mention this paper.) 


MAN or WOMAN | 


month and expenses, 
Permanent position. 
Street, Philadelphia 


to saadinais and super 
intend agents—S per 
Experience not required, 
ZIEGLER CO., 262 Locus st 


HUNT'S CONSUMPTION 

—AND— 

BRONCHITIS CURE. 
Cures when all else fails. Write 
for testimonials which prove the 
truth of this statement. This 
wonderful remedy is prepared by 
Rev. George E. Hunt, Lexington, 
N.C. Price, 50¢ per bottle. For 
sule by all druggists. 
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‘ Really Now $3 ¢3 
F ee 62 ¢ 
Aren’t 52 issues of such a Jour- 
THE PROGRESSIVE ¢ 
FARMER worth ONE DOLLAR n@ 


or any man’s money? 
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Did You Ever Hear 


aman say he was sorry he bought Page Fence? 
L. B. Robertson, Receiver, 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRI AN, MICH, 


You ‘CAN’ T AFFORD 


aste feed simply because you have 
aap of it. Utilize every Miser se Grind 
it with the best mill made, 


STAR GHEE 


Shortest Sweep ; most rapid, jess liable 
to get out of order, It grinds all grains, 
either alone or mixed, and g’ rind» ear 


od 
STAR MFG. “C0. » 42 Depots Street, New opt nendag Ohio 


Grape Vines 


Descriptive and Price List free, 
Currants, Gooseberries and other Small 
Fruit Plants. Extra quality. Warranted true. 
T. Ss. HUBBARD OO, FREDONIA, N. ¥,. 


WE WANT AGENTS 


At every postoffice in North C 
olina, 


ar- 
South Carolina, Virginia. 
States to 
privately 
orat public meetings, in season 


Tennessee and other 
solicit subscriptions, 
and out of season. 

SE Work 


Cash 


ae . > 
Joi Premiums or for 


Commission, Agent must 
au subscriber. If in- 


Ad- 


himself be 
terested, 


dress: 


The Progressive Farmer, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


write for terms. 


THE NATIONAL FARMERS’ ALLI. 
ANCE AND INDUSTRIAL 
UNION. 
President—J.C.Wilborn,Old Poi; 
8. C. 

Vice—President—P. H. 
Lake City, Minn. 

Secretary-Treasurer—A. B. Welch 
Victor, N. Y. 

LECTURERS. 
J. P. Sossamon, Charlotte, N. 
J.C. Hanley, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Fertile Soil 
is nO more necessary to the Farmer than 
to the Advertiser. 


Good Seed 


in the Advertiser's vocabulary means 
Properly Prepared Advertisments. 


A Good Planter 
puts the seed where it will grow: Prop- 
erly Selected Mediums place your ads 
among people interested in your goods. 


Careful Cultivation 

on the part of the Farmer is necessary 
if he is to reapagoodcrop. The same 
careful cultivation of inquiries iby an 
intelligent ** Follow-up System” will 
often develop a crop of orders that 
would otherwise never have reached 
maturity. 

We are pleased at all Lgvad to discuss 
advertising matters with y 


Mahin Advertising tines 











CLUB RATES. 


Nowadays papersare socheap that 
nearly everybody can afford to tuke 
two or more. We have arranged a 
list of some of the best in the land and 
can furnish them in connection with 
The Progressive Farmer at a lower 
price than you can secure them sing- 
ly. Here is the list. The price in 
the parenthesis is the regular sub 
scription price of the paper and the 
other figures are what we charge for 
the paper with THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER both one year. Renewals fo! 
the other papers cannot be taken it 
the club rates, but all new subscrib- 
erscan. You can renew for our pi 
per and get the club rates: 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER alone... 
Twice-a-Week Detroit Free Press 
(Family) 


Weekly Practical F armer (Farm).. 
Thrice-a- Week New York World 


ev ° 
Ariat “rey Ww ee kly Cc onstitution (Fam- 


Louisville twice-a- week Courier Jour 
nal (News)...... ; 
Eman Month Home 


‘and Farm 


"Soi 


(I 
Semi irm and Fireside 


arm) 
Monthly 
ion 


Woman’s Home 


Compan- 
(Ma igi azine ) 


Monthly “Americ in pis (Wo- 


man’s work and Fashions 
Weekly Hoard’s Dairyman (I 


We shall be glad to aici youc 
prices with any paper you desire It 
you want any other agricultural p: 
per write us. If you want the Af- 
lantic Monthly, Seribner’s, McClure = 
orany other magazine, let us know 
If you wish the Youth’s Companion 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Saturday 
Evening Post or any other sree ird 
home periodical ask us for prices 
If you want any daily payers, inyY 
religious publications or any othe! 
sort of periodical send us your list 
We can save you money, whether 
we get your or der in connection with 
your renewal or not. Correspon- 
dence invited. 

Note.—In forwarding  subscrip- 
tions to other publication, we only 
act as the agent of the subscriber, 
and after we have paid over ™ sub- 
scription our responsibility mses. 
Failure to receive magazine or yee per, 
change of address, etc., should be 
reported directly to the publisher, 
not to us. 

Address all 
gressive Farmer, 


orders to The Pro 
Raleigh, N 





